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Polite Reminders— 
To Close Small Balances 


Attacha N.R.C. A. Sticker on your statements 


no letter writing—no extra postage—yet they 
bring in the slow accounts. 


The N. R. C. A Emblem is the force. 


Members have purchased over two million and constant re-orders attest 
their pulling power. 


Reduce your letter writing expense by a these effective and inoffensive 
reminders—six forms prevent duplication and present a new appeal each time. 


mn io x \ 
WW ‘Please/ 


NOW that we've 
; reminded you, 
that this account 3 wont = -_ 
has probably been ; us a check— 
overlooked and ; please? 

we'll appreciate ~ , Thank You! 


your remittance. 
z NL 


Thank You! 
z 


Its so Easy~ 
for this past due 


to overlook these ' account will be 

things. Let us appreciated. 

have your remit- We'll be watch- 

tance now—and we ing for it! 

can both forget it! AR Many Thanks! 
Thank You! i 
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SIX DIFFERENT FORMS—ORDER ANY DESIRED 


$2:°°9 per Thousand, postpaid 


SPECIAL PRICES IN LARGE QUANTITIES 


National Retail Credit Association 
1218 Olive St. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Memphis Credit Bureau 
Orders Telautograph 


Connections to 


FOUR MEMPHIS RETAIL STORES 


JOHN GERBER COMPANY 
B. LOWENSTEIN & BROS., INC. 






BRY BLOCK MERCANTILE CoO. 
J. GOLDSMITH & SONS COMPANY 


THE CREDIT BUREAU AT ROCHESTER, N.Y., AND DUFFY 
POWERS, INC., WILL START THE SYSTEM IN THE NEAR 
FUTURE—CONTRACT JUST RECEIVED! 


(Since this copy was prepared the board of directors of Retail 
Merchants Association, Norfolk, Va. approved our system to 
connect with six stores) 


Thus—9 Bureaus and 50 Stores 
have adopted this System 


and here are the reasons why: 
Mr. J. C. Deremo, Manager, Merchants Service Bureau, Grand Rapids. (Under date of Nov. 16, 1929.) 


REPLIES TO A QUESTIONNAIRE 
(FROM ANOTHER BUREAU MANAGER) 
1—Does the telautograph speed up the clearing of refer- Answer—Over 100 reports per day. 
ences? 5—Is the girl any more tired in working the telautograph 
Answer—Yes. i ; than she might be on the telephone? 
2—Is there a saving of clerk hire at the bureau and in the Answer—We don’t believe the girl is more tired work- 
stores? i i 
Answer—We believe we are saving clerk hire to the po Se Pag teleutogragh than cho might be on the 
extent of one clerk on our telautograph equipment. 7 . _ 
3—Can a clerk write as many inquiries or answers as she 6—D yt Fy of the service warrant the séditional 
can give over the telephone? : +43 
Anewee-We have Gemenstestel the fact thet a cdetk Answer—We believe the cost warrants the additional 





























can write many more inquiries per day over the 
telautograph than she could give over the telephone, 
due to the fact that over the telephone it takes two 
persons to complete a conversation and when one 
of our clerks is giving a report over the ’phone it is 
necessary for her to go very slowly and repeat in 
order that the store may copy down this information 
at the other end, whereas over the telautograph 
you simply write the message and it is completed. 


4—Have you figures on how many reports a clerk writes 


daily? 


Our Charge For The Service Described Is But $4.55 Per Day. 


expense. 


7—Have you any further statistics of actual operation 


daily that may help us, and what was the cost of 
installing at the bureau and the stores? 


Answer—At the present time we have 5 telautographs 


in our office connected with our 5 large department 
stores and to date we have been able to handle 
the entire volume of these 5 department stores with 
one clerk, whereas before it took two or three. 
There is less confusion in our office and the stores 
and ourselves like the equipment very much. 





We have 45 Branch Offices—Write us for address of one near you! 





NO OBLIGATION—OF COURSE. 


TELAUTOGRAPH CORPORATION 


General Offices and Factory 


SERVICE NOW INSTALLED IN OVER 500 CITIES 


16 West 61st Street, New York 
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EDITORIAL 


Another year in which to grow, 
Another year to build anew, 
Some little truth to come to know, 
Better some little task to do. 


E BEGIN 1930 with the assurance 

of leaders in all lines of endeavor 

that business will continue good, 
there will be employment for all, wages 
will remain at their present level, and our 
financial condition is sound. 


This is encouraging and should mean 
no curtailment of Credit and no slowing 
up of collections. 


Our quick recovery from the stock 
market “mark down,”’ the fact that actual 
losses were held to a comparatively small 
percentage of our population, demon- 
strates the confidence the American peo- 
ple have in their Banking and Commercial 
leaders. 


During 1929 Consumer or Retail Credit 
was used more universally than ever 
before and handled so intelligently that 
losses were less than in former years, due 
no doubt to a new generation of profes- 
sional Retail Credit Managers and sound 
practices developed by the National 
Retail Credit Association. 


Many Credit abuses of the past have 
been eliminated entirely or reduced: but 
the most pernicious of all—Competition 


—Edgar Guest 


on Terms—developed new life in many 
sections, particularly as applied to the 
installment or deferred payment business. 


Every Credit Manager, when closing 
his books for the year and analyzing his 
accounts, will find much food for thought 
—a neglected opportunity for increased 
sales, a collection percentage that should 
have been higher, a more efficient sys- 
tem that would have saved time and 
money. 


It is time well spent to take stock of 
ourselves, and if we resolve to profit by 
the mistakes of 1929 we will be sure of 
1930 being a most successful year. 


It is time well spent to meditate upon 
the part played by the National Retail 
Credit Association in promoting sound 
Credit practices and resolve to take a 
more active interest in Association activi- 
ties during 1930. 
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President Edgerton’s 
New Year Message— 


If for the coming year our entire retail credit frater- 
nity will keep ever in mind that the fundamental 
principles of retail credit granting and the collection 
of accounts remain unchanged, we will have nothing 
further to be concerned about except the necessity for 
an intensely practical plan of operation and clear 
thinking that all alert credit grantors are reputed to 
have. 


The recent disturbance emphasized the possibilities of 
inflation and clearly demonstrated that the masses 
were quite willing to be led by enthusiasm rather than 
by reason. It is manifestly our duty to counsel sin- 
cerely with consumers and assist to bring about a 
better understanding of the retail economic laws and 
their relation to commodity purchasing and the dis- 
charge of just obligations that have been intelligently 
negotiated for. We have been disturbed but unwill- 
ing to admit that the splendid retail organization and 
the support of thousands of well organized retail 
credit bureaus will not reduce the problems to grad- 
ual solution. 


My best wishes for a constructive and sincere dis- 
charge of your important duties during the coming 
year. 

Sincerely yours, 


GWEtg0itbw. 


President. 
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Developing the Retail 
Store’s Best Market 


By Robert B. Gile 


President, Gile Merchandising Bureau, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


“Customers are more important than goods. They are 
more important than the system and the routine of the 
store. They are the very life blood of the business.” 
—B. C. Forbes. 

N THE first article on this same subject, published 
in the December issue, the statement was made 
that there had been developed a method to reduce 

economically and profitably the heavy annual loss of 
customers, to persuade customers to patronize more 
departments or services in an establishment than they 
now patronize and to secure for a store a larger share 
of the potential business latent in its richest market— 
its present customers. 

Because the purpose of this method is to control 
the purchases and activity of customers, to hold them 
more closely to the store and to direct their purchases 
into channels as yet untouched, it has been given the 
name of Customer Control. 

Customer Control is not intended as a direct means 
of selling merchandise. It is not and should not be 
used as ordinary advertising by mail. Its purpose is 
to sell merchandise indirectly and far more economical- 
ly through making friends of customers, turning shop- 
pers into regular buyers and making “store” customers 
out of “department” customers. 

In order to give you a definite understanding of its 
purposes and the principles of its operation, let us take 
a few typical cards from an installation made for a 
Minneapolis store. The cards illustrated are of a 
patented variety and form the mechanical basis of the 
operation of the system. Briefly, it may be said of 
them, that they avoid the objections of expensive and 
laborious maintenance and the further expense of slow, 
inaccurate selection of lists that are true in regard to 
hand selected lists or records that are typewritten or 
typed. Information is transferred from sales slips or 
ledgers simply by making a mark on the card, between 
the correct pair of holes. The marked part is then 
punched out of the card. This work can be done 
accurately and rapidly by any average office girl. A 
girl can maintain up to twenty thousand cards, depend- 
ing upon frequency of purchase and number of depart- 
ments. Those entire twenty thousand cards could be 
run through the selectors, also by one girl, in a few 
hours’ time and any list or combination of lists selected 
accurately. It is possible to keep the information up 
to date within two days of the actual sale of goods 
and to have a list ready for addressing one day later. 

This speed and simplicity of operation allows highly 
personal and effective material to be used. Informa- 
tion is not stale or inaccurate by the time the mailing 
is made. One can keep at his finger tips a live, ac- 


curate picture of his customers, their buying habits, 
their preferences and their potentialities, and keep it 
in such form that it is a keen merchandising tool 
always ready for use. 

The illustrated cards are taken from an installation 
in a store that does most of its business in men’s 
clothing. It also has clothing for women and chil- 
dren. Most of the goods purchased for women and 
children are bought on men’s accounts. In addition, 
there is a certain percentage of men’s purchases made 
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on accounts in women’s names, women’s individual 
accounts and other combinations of men, women and 
children which make it impossible to promote business 
intelligently by appealing to the person in whose name 
the account is opened. 

Analysis proved that many men who had accounts 
were not customers at all, in person. All the buying 
on their accounts was for women and children. Also 
many of the women’s accounts had nothing but men’s 
or children’s purchases. Without Customer Control 
this store had been writing repeatedly to thousands of 
men, as customers, who had never bought a thing 
for themselves. Also they were ignoring thousands 
more of women who were doing all, or nearly all, the 
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purchasing on certain accounts, simply because the 
women’s names did not appear on the ledger sheets. 
At the same time the latent possibilities existing among 
men whose family bought at the store, and among 
women who shopped there for husbands’ and children’s 
articles but not for things for themselves, were being 
overlooked. More than half of the women who 
shopped there for others had never bought anything 
for themselves, although this store had some highly 
attractive women’s departments. 

With the installation of the Customer Control sys- 
tem the needed information was shown on each card 
in regard to the person actually patronizing an account 
as well as the person whose name appeared on the 
ledger. The card for Mr. J. P. Fahey is slotted for 
both women’s and children’s purchases and there is a 
buff card bearing the name of Mrs. Fahey. If Mrs. 
Fahey had been buying on her own account instead of 
her husband’s, position 39 on the buff card would not 
have been slotted. As it is, the slot shows that the 
account is not in Mrs. Fahey’s name, although she, 
according to national averages and also according to 
the experience of this store, does three-fourths or 
more of all the buying of clothes for the entire family. 

Previous to the installation Mrs. Fahey, although 
the person of prime importance in the Fahey family 
as far as the store’s business is concerned, had never 
been considered at all. All direct material had gone 
entirely to Mr. Fahey, who although a very good cus- 
tomer, doesn’t buy his wife’s shoes or hosiery and 
undoubtedly does not buy his young son’s overcoats, 
shoes, suits and furnishings. Mrs. Fahey does that 
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and it is very likely that she also buys her husband’s 
shirts, socks and ties, and critically watches him as he 
buys an overcoat. 

What better opening could a sales promotion depart- 
ment ask than an opportunity to appeal directly to 
Mrs. Fahey, to show her that her importance is per- 
sonally recognized, to play upon her woman’s tastes 
and habits? She controls three-fourths or more of 
the clothing purchases for her family, her husband con- 
trols probably only’a part of his own personal pur- 
chases. Yet without Customer Control, and a flexible, 
thorough-going Control, all efforts had to be directed 
to Mr. Fahey alone. 


The Fahey family was literally an unsuspected gold 
mine existing unknown in the ledgers. With Custom. 
er Control the personal, important information about 
those people, their individual buying habits, possibil. 
ities and preferences are economically and promptly 
brought to light and in such shape that a sales promo- 
tion department can make effective use of them. 

Compare this account with that shown on the other 
white card. Mr. Fairfield is an executive of a wel 
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enough to be a good prospect for the sale of spor 
and formal clothes, neither of which he buys from this 
store. There is neither a woman nor a child buying 
on his account. He buys only shoes, an item in which 
women’s influence is relatively small. This account 
calls for markedly different treatment than the other 
one presented. 

Mr. Fairfield is a good customer for high priced 
shoes, but he is not buying anything else. At the 
same time he has the income to buy as he wishes. Also, 
as he bought shoes twice in less than a year, he evident- 
ly is accustomed to the store and is, at least for one 
department, favorably inclined toward it. What better 
prospect could be offered for the sale of the higher 
priced overcoats, hats, suits, shirts, ties, etc., which 
this store has in stock and which Mr. Fairfield has 
been passing without buying every time he entered the 
shoe department? 





With his position, income, and age Mr. Fairfield 
evidently a logically excellent prospect for the sale o! 
sport clothes, formal clothes and some of the better 
leather goods. On the other hand he does not buy on 
sales (position 10 is not slotted) and appeals on price 
reductions and similar bases would probably be wasteé 
or even offensive. 

Somewhere he is buying a suit or two every yeat, 
an overcoat and a topcoat about every two years and fur- 
nishings frequently each year, but he isn’t buying 
them at this store. As long as he buys shoes occasion- 
ally, according to old methods, he was an active cus 


tomer and no thought need be given to his account 
Yet Customer Control shows that he is not a fourth 
as good a customer as he might be and that he is at 
active department customer, not an active store cus 
Impersonal, broadcast methods of advertising 


tomer. 
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coats, suits, hats and furnishings have not succeeded 
with him. It’s time to go to him directly and personal- 
ly and awaken his interest in the things he is not buy- 
ing from this store. With the Customer Control Sys- 
tem that can be done in a personal, interesting way that 
will take into consideration his income, the type of 
person his position indicates, his preferences for con- 
servative expensive clothes as well as the wants that 
he would normally have and is filling elsewhere. 

When these appeals reach Mr. Fairfield he is not 
going to feel that he is being lumped with laborers, 
derks, women and children and besought to buy, buy, 
buy. He is going to feel that this store appreciates 
his business, understands his preferences, addresses him 
as a man of his class likes to be addressed and has a 
sympathetic appreciation of his possible needs. As 
a human being he cannot help but have a friendly re- 
action toward this store and sooner or later he is going 
to look at and buy some of the things he is being told 
about, in such a friendly, persistent way. 


Border Line Accounts 


Every store has a considerable number of border 
line accounts—accounts that are not technically inactive 
but whose purchases are so insignificant that the account 
is practically profitless. With the average customer 
remaining active only four or five years there are, of 
course, a large percentage of all accounts “on their 
way out” all the time. Their purchases diminish until 
they finally cease. The buff card for Mrs. Olga Olson 
shows such an account. Mrs. Olson has this account 
in her own name and for only her own purchases. 
During the past year she has bought nothing but some 
shoe repairs. Yet, since she has not actually become 
entirely inactive, according to methods available with- 
out Customer Control, there was no reason for giving 
(nor any possibility of giving) her account special 
attention. She would be allowed to drift farther and 
farther away. After she had bought nothing for six 
months or more she would be sent a regular inactive 
account letter as an attempt to get back the patronage 
that was unnecessarily lost. 

With Customer Control a constant check is avail- 
able on all accounts. If any become less active they 
are given more and more personal treatment in order 
to prevent inactivity. In other words, the “door is 
locked before the horse is taken.” 


The Necessity of Persistence and Continuity 


With the strenuous competition and immense amount 
of advertising that exists in every line of retailing 
today, he who wishes to make and keep a favorable 
impression must be both persistent and continuous in 
his efforts. Otherwise he fails to create any definite 
impression and the results of his expenditures of time 
and money are washed away by the flood of other 
appeals that are being directed to his customers from 
all sides. 

The records that permit such continuous appeals to 
be made intelligently and on a highly personal basis 
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have been explained. However, they are not the im- 
portant part of Customer Control. Making use of 
the information those records reveal, and making use 
of it effectively and systematically is the vital part. 
It is a common occurrence for a business to buy ex- 
pensive mechanisms with the expectations of using 
them constantly and to such an extent that their cost 
becomes slight in proportion to the results obtained. 
Then, through pressure of other affairs, inability to 
break through routine, or the lack of any responsible 
person taking an active interest in them, these devices 
become disused. Sooner or later their use is entirely 
given up and they are relegated to some dark corner 
to gather dust or wait the offer of a second hand dealer. 
It is commonplace to be able to buy machinery in 
good condition, showing little sign of use for not more 
than 20 per cent of the original cost, simply because 
there was no workable and smoothly running system 
for making use of them. 

In connection with Customer Control, a complete 
merchandising service can be furnished that relieves 
the executives of the firms from any need to spend time 
on the work, except in a purely advisory capacity. 
This service makes the physical installation, trains 
workers and supervises their work continuously. It 
will take full responsibility, not only for designing the 
system and installing it, but for seeing that it is used 
fully and satisfactorily. It makes plans and writes all 
the material to be sent out. The material submitted 
to the proper executives and department managers for 
suggestions, and then turned over for all mechanical 
details of preparation and mailing. The unseen, but 
nevertheless heavy, expense of adding a new and differ- 
ent job to the existing duties of busy officers is elim- 

(Continued on page 23) 
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The Cycle of Credit 


By A. E. Herman 


Special Representative, Retailers Credit Association of San Francisco, Inc. 


TRANGE as it may seem, in this era of high operat- 
ing expenses and small profits, hundreds of mer- 
chants in almost every city of the United States 

are still conducting their credit business in the same way 
that Cy Hanks did before the advent of the vast network 
of Credit Bureaus now existing. 

Let me tell you what happened to Cy before he became 
enlightened. 

Cy Hanks was the sole owner of a general store in a 
fair-sized town in the United States. He served the 
folks in his town, and people living in the surrounding 
neighborhood purchased their wants from him. 

Cy did not find the need for any particular system 
in handling his charge business, because he felt that it 
wasn’t a credit business as he understood it. If Jones 
needed some groceries or a new spade, he would drop 
in and get what he wanted, and Cy knew that he would 
receive his money whenever Jones could spare it. Cy 
kept a record of all these transactions on slips of paper. 
All he would note was the last name and the amount; 
then he would place the slip of paper in a drawer. He 
felt that eventually he would get his money from his 
customers, although at times he had to admit that it was 
mighty slow coming in. 

Conditions such as these existed for several years. 
Then came a gradual increase of inhabitants in town, 
due to a branch cannery and other industries that located 
there. Another store or two came into being almost 
overnight. Business was apparently increasing, and Cy 
began to feel the need of putting on an extra clerk or 
two. Operating expenses naturally increased, and the 
profits that he had been accustomed to expect gradually 
decreased. Cy found that the cost of his merchandise 
was higher, and he also found that he had to meet the 
prices of other stores in town. Before he actually real- 
ized what was going on, competition grew and, in order 
to maintain a volume of business in proportion to his 
expenses, it became necessary to “go after” business. 
The old easy-going days were passing, and Cy found 
that conducting. a general store was not what it “used 
to be.” 

Newcomers in the community liked to trade at Cy’s 
store because personally he was a likeable fellow. One 
could get almost anything one wanted there and arrange 
to pay for it very conveniently. He was also a trusting 
individual. If a customer who had been trading with 
Cy for a short time brought in a neighbor, he would 
immediately assume that the newcomer was as good as 
the customer who had been dealing with him. All he 
would ask was the last name and the address; ofttimes 
he would ask only the name, as most customers took 
their purchases with them. Securing a full name, resi- 


dence address, former residence address, business con- 
nections or identifying references from the new customer 
was, according to the way Cy figured it, entirely un- 
necessary. His was not a credit business—his business 
was built up on personal contact with his customers. 
A customer’s word was as good as his bond with Cy. 
Appearances and straight talk on the part of customers 
were all Cy needed to judge his new trade. He believed 
that most people with whom he had come in contact were 
honest, and that he could tell by “sizing up” his cus- 
tomer just when he might expect payment. 

But one morning Cy awoke to the fact that several 
rather large bills had to be paid in a day or two, and 
he found that he did not have the money with which to 
pay them. That night he took his slips home with him 
and, after totaling them, came to the realization that he 
had more money “tied up” than he had thought possible. 
He knew that he couldn’t pay his own bills with the 
slips of paper representing merchandise purchased by 
his customers, so he decided on a plan of action. The 
next day he called personally on some of his customers, 
and telephoned to some of the others. Cy needed the 
money badly, and felt that all he had to do was to make 
his needs known to those who had purchased from him 
and he would get the money due him. Invariably he 
was promised the money the next day. A few did come 
in and pay a little on account, but most of them, Cy 
felt, must have overlooked the matter. The following 
day he telephoned again to those who had been so ready 
to promise, and he also tried to get in touch with several 
of his customers with whom he had not communicated 
before. Much to his surprise, he found that several 
had moved away. After some days of strenuous collec- 
tion efforts Cy finally raised the money he needed, but 
within a few days he missed the faces of some of his old 
customers. He learned that they had taken exception to 
his dunning and had transferred their trade elsewhere, 
without telling him when he might expect to receive the 
money they owed him. 

This condition of affairs continued for some time. 
Then Cy decided that something was wrong and began 
to realize that he would have to take stock of himself 
and the manner in which he was conducting his busi- 
ness. After giving the subject considerable thought, he 
felt that he ought to confer with his fellow merchants 
in the town. Bill Smith, who boasted of owning the 
finest clothing store for miles around, was also a rather 
easy-going individual, and Cy believed that he could tell 
his troubles to Bill in confidence. So one morning when 
business was quiet Cy called on Bill. He entered the 


store and asked Bill to come into the rear room. There 
he told Bill his problems, and Bill confessed that he also 
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LMOST anybody can do 
business fairly well. Many 
men can do business very well. 
A few can do business superbly 
| well. But the man who not only 
| does his work superbly well, 
| but adds to it a touch of per- 
| sonality, through great zeal, pa- 
|  tience, persistence, making it in- 
| dividual, distinct and unforget- 
able, is an artist. 
—ELBERT HuBBARD 



































had the same troubles but he did not know just what 
to do about the situation. 


The two decided that perhaps it would be well to 
take other merchants into their confidence, and Bill felt 
that he ought to take the initiative. So he wrote a letter 
asking all the other merchants in town to meet in his 
rear room a few days later. They met and after a 
heart-to-heart talk with one another they found that they 
all had the same credit problems. They felt that some- 
thing should be done toward securing all the informa- 
tion they possibly could about their customers before 
extending any credit to them. They were a little shy at 
first about interchanging their so-called private business 
information with their competitors, but one bright mind 
in the gathering said that unless all information was 
pooled, sooner or later they would all have to go out 
of business. I will not go into details as to how they 
finally worked out a central file, and the method in which 
they decided to handle their own credit business and that 
of the “central office.” However, suffice it to say, they 
did work out a plan. Crude at first, it must be admitted, 
but the loose ends were gradually gathered in until they 
finally had their files working smoothly. 


That was the start of the Credit Bureau in that town. 
Today it has grown to major proportions, and the Credit 
Bureau, as well as every merchant in the town, is now 
affliated with the National Retail Credit Association. 
Merchants there under no circumstances open any ac- 
counts unless the names are cleared through their Bureau, 
and each merchant deposits willingly and voluntarily all 
information that should be placed in the central office 
files. They also found it to their advantage to add to 
their Credit Reporting Bureau an Adjustment Depart- 
ment where all delinquent accounts could be placed for 
collection. This derogatory information thus became 
available to all the subscribers of the Credit Reporting 
Department. 





How many merchants are still doing business in this 
day and age as Cy did years ago? Hundreds are, and 
just why they continue is beyond understanding. 

A recent personal interview with hundreds of mer- 
chants showed that there are very few who clear ALL 
accounts through their Bureau. A very large percentage 
seldom re-check with the Bureau after accounts are sev- 
eral months old. It is deplorable to learn of the num- 
ber of accounts that are opened merely on the face value 
of either the new customer or the one who is referred 
to the merchant by an old customer of his. Then again, 
a merchant will often open an account with a customer 
simply because that customer has paid cash for some 
little time past. 

The merchant who sets himself up as a mind-reader 
and claims that a short conversation with his customer 
is all that he needs to determine if the account will be 
satisfactory is courting losses which may prove disas- 
trous. Can any merchant look a customer in the eye at 
the time an account is opened and clearly tell if he will 
get his money? The merchant who does just that will 
soon retire from business—BY REQUEST ! 

Many accounts are opened by securing from custom- 
ers merely a name and address because the merchant 
THINKS the prospective accounts are good. Ofttimes 
a merchant has as his only record just a street address. 

Can anyone say that in this day and age such pro- 
cedure on the part of modern business men is sane or 
sound? Still, such conditions exist, and to a greater 
extent than many merchants would care to admit. Are 
they any different from Cy Hanks in their credit meth- 
ods? Aside from the fact that it is economically un- 
sound, is it fair to yourself or to your fellow merchants 
to permit such a condition to continue? The Bureau 
in your community is YOUR Bureau. From its com- 
plete files you can secure a standard report on each one 
of your new customers, whether they be local residents 
or from some other town. 

At times merchants who are connected with their local 
Bureau open accounts by using the direct inquiry; that 
is, by communicating directly with the references given 
by new customers. This is done by merchants to save 
the cost of a report, or supposedly to gain time. The 
sensible and wide-awake credit granter recognizes that 
this procedure is costly. It destroys the fundamental 
usefulness of the local Bureau. The Bureau should have 
in file a record of every account that is opened. How 
often will a new customer actually admit any delinquent 
accounts? By using the direct inquiry, merchants waste 
time and money instead of saving them. Checking only 
the references a customer cares to give is unprofitable, 
and may also lead to legal difficulty for those merchants 
disseminating such information. 

Credit cannot safely be extended without complete 
information. Of all the sources of information your 
Bureau is by far the most thorough, most economical, 
and most reliable. Modern retail credit extension is 
based on accurate and reliable information that can only 
be secured from the central files of your Bureau. 
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It has been aptly said that GOOD BUSINESS DE- 
MANDS that you secure a reliable credit report from 
your Bureau on all new accounts, and a periodic re-check 
on the old ones. Your new customer may perhaps have 
listed against him in the files of your Bureau several 
delinquent accounts regarding which he makes no men- 
tion to you. A complete report will enable you to open 
the account intelligently, and dictate proper terms. With 
complete information before you, you can determine how 
your new customer pays other merchants—whether 
promptly, slowly, or not at all. Then again, you are 
protected against the customer’s overbuying, and less 
money will be “tied up” in unprofitable or so-called “slow 
but good” accounts. Obviously, all this will increase 
your collection percentage. 

Now to get back to Cy Hanks, here are the lessons to 
be drawn from his method of doing business: 

Don’t judge your customer by appearances or 
conversation. 

Secure a report on all referred accounts. 

Your new customer may prove to be a “dead 
beat,” in which case you have practically no 
chance of recovery. 

A single credit FACT is worth a carload of 
GUESSES. 

A single saving will more than repay the cost 
of most of your reports. 

At all times co-operate to the fullest extent 
with your Bureau. 

Buying reports is an investment—it is your only credit 
insurance. Why take unnecessary chances of losing 
money through accepting possible bad credit risks that 
could often be avoided by clearing every name through 
your Bureau? You should guard your accounts re- 
ceivable against credit losses, as you do your merchan- 
dise against fire and theft. Under no circumstances 
should you open an account without first securing from 
the customer on an application blank of your own the 
full name (not merely the last name only, or the last 
name and an initial), the present and former residence 
addresses, the name of employer or connection with firm, 
the occupation, business address, references, and all 
other possible information serving for easy identification 
of the subject. All this is vital and cannot be stressed 
or emphasized too often, for an account properly opened 
is an account half collected. 


The expansion of recognized Credit Bureau through- 


+4 


out the country has been remarkable, and at this time 
virtually every city and town maintains a central clear- 
ing house for credit information. It is for you to reap 
the benefit of the foresight and experience of those who 
struggled manfully with retail credit until the establish- 
ment of Bureaus became imperative. 

The best way to attain maximum results from your 
Reporting Bureau is to renew your pledge of co-opera- 
tion—secure a report first and extend credit afterwards. 
You will find that the value of the Credit Bureau to the 
merchant is one of the most indispensable and essential 
elements of retailing in this country today. 

Many merchants today devote more attention to their 
advertising, merchandising, display and various other 
services so necessary to the successful conduct of their 
business, than they do to their Credit Departments. It 
has been shown that most Credit Departments are in 
a good many instances considered a necessary evil. Full 
recognition should be given the Credit Manager and 
his work. If merchants would only awaken to a full 
realization of the fact that their credit extensions are 
the very life blood of their business, such conditions as 
described would not exist. The merchants and the com- 
munity at large would benefit by such co-operation. 
The insolvency of a merchant means a loss to others in 
the community. 

The art of proper credit extension is a science and 
cannot be conducted haphazardly. Ever-changing con- 
ditions make new demands upon every credit granter 
constantly, and the crying need of the merchant is 
KNOW LEDGE—knowledge of how to meet each new 
credit problem as it presents itself. There are two ways 
to secure this knowledge—from personal experience, as 
did Cy Hanks, if. one can afford the price; or to profit 
from the experience of others. Personal experience may 
be the best teacher, but it is costly and wasteful. Why 
should any merchant waste time and incur losses? Most 
credit problems are’ being solved by men and women 
who are making credit their life study. The merchant 
cannot hope to conduct his credit business efficiently and 
profitably unless he affords himself an opportunity to 
gain the accumulated experience so necessary to him. 

Membership in the National Retail Credit Association 
affords all the experience, wisdom and conclusions of 
thousands of successful retail credit granters throughout 
the country. Membership in your local Association 
brings to you the personal contact plus the solution of 
your own peculiar local problems. 
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Husband’s Responsibility 





IN THE COURT OF APPEALS OF THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Samuel Saks and Jerome Saks, Trading as 
Saks Fur Company, Plaintiffs in Error, 
—vs— N. 4796 
George Huddleston et ux., Bertha Huddleston, 
Defendant in Error. 
(Before Martin, Chief Justice, and Robb and Van 
Orsdel, Associate Justices.) 

This is a writ of error to the Municipal Court in an 
action to recover $245.00, and interest, balance on fur 
coat and fox scarf purchased by defendant’s wife for 
the aggregate sum of $253.00, she having paid $8.00 
on account. 

The case was tried by the Court, without a jury. The 
evidence for the plaintiffs was substantially as follows: 
They conduct a retail fur and apparel business in Wash- 
ington. Mrs. Huddleston, defendant’s wife, called at 
their establishment in December, 1925, and looked at 
several articles of apparel, and during the same month 
purchased an American broadtail coat for the sum of 
$235.00 and, a few days therefore, a fox scarf for the 
sum of $18.00. Plaintiffs knew that Mr. Huddelston was 
a Representative in Congress and that he “would be good 
for any bill that he might contract.” The account was 
carried in the name of Mrs. Huddleston as a matter of 
convenience, it being the practice of the firm “to carry 
practically all of their accounts in the names of the wives 
who make purchases from them, rather than in the names 
of their husbands, since it has been found to be inex- 
pedient from a business standpoint, and is resented by 
the wives who make the purchases, to communicate with 
the husbands at the time of sale and the extension of 
credit.” -But plaintiffs fully intended at all times to ex- 
tend credit to the husband, although he 
“never asked for credit and had no part 


For Debts of Wife 


“Owing to the widespread interest in the decision of the Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia in the Huddleston case we give our members the full text of this decision. It 
should be read carefully by every retail credit manager.”—D. J. Wooptock. 


form of her note, and persuaded plaintiffs to accept (on 
July 3, 1926) a note from her as evidence of the in- 
debtedness.” No personal or telephone conversation was 
had with Mr. Huddleston at any time, but, after the 
note was given and the indebtedness still remained un- 
paid, plaintiffs sent two communications to Mr. Huddles- 
ton at the House of Representatives Office Building, 
demanding payment of him, which communications were 
not returned. 

Thereupon suit was filed against Mr. and Mrs. Hud- 
dleston. Judgment was taken against Mrs. Huddleston 
by default. 

Mr. Huddleston testified “that he had no knowledge 
of the purchases by his wife of the coat or scarf for 
which suit was brought; that he never authorized her to 
purchase said articles; that he had instructed her not to 
make any purchases on his credit; that during the time 
of his wife’s transaction with plaintiffs, and long prior 
thereto and regularly thereafter, he gave his wife $75.00 


each month to purchase her clothing, and instructed her 


to limit herself to this amount in making purchases for 
cash, and that he did not receive the communications 
addressed to him at the House of Representatives Office 
Building; that he had instructed his wife to make no 
purchases for credit; that it has been his custom for 
years to pay cash for all purchases for himself and his 
family ; that he pays all household expenses and during 
the last year, paid more than $2,000.00 for his wife on 
her personal account, in addition to the $75.00 given her 
on the first day of each month for personal clothing and 
in addition to all household expenses; that he did not 
know of the payment made by his wife on plaintiff's 
account, and never heard in any way of her transaction 
with plaintiffs until served with summons in this suit.” 
The court “rendered a finding and 
judgment” for the defendant. 





in the transaction and the transaction re- 
cited was the first plantiffs ever had 
with Mrs. Huddleston.” Early in 1926, 
plaintiffs wrote and telephoned Mrs. 
Huddleston “in an effort to secure fur- 
ther payments and told her that they 
would have to communicate with Mr. 
Huddleston unless she arranged to have 
him take care of the bill; that in the 
course of one of these telephone conver- 
sations Mrs. Huddleston suggested that 
Mr. Huddleston would pay more at- 
tention to the obligation if it was in the 





From the uncontradicted testimony of 
Mr. Huddleston, it appeared that in 
1925, when these purchases were made, 
“and long prior thereto and regularly 
thereafter, he gave his wife $75.00 each 
month to purchase her clothing.” Plain- 
tiffs contend that the statement of Mr. 
Huddleston that “During the last year” 
(that is, during the year 1927) he had 
paid more than $2,000 for his wife on 
her personal account, in addition to her 
regular allowance “for personal cloth- 
ing,” and in addition to all household 
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expenses, amounts to an admission that he did not 
consider the previous allowance of $75.00 a month 
a sufficient sum with which to purchase her clothing. 


We do not think the statement reasonably sus- 
ceptible to the implication thus placed upon it. The 
transaction with plaintiffs occurred in 1925. It is ap- 


parent that the $2,000 payment during 1927 was for 
something other than “for personal clothing” and house- 
It may have been for a trip to Europe, 
for medical services, or for some other legitimate per- 


hold expenses. 


sonal expense for his wife, moreover, it does not appear 
that plaintiffs had any knowledge of either the extent 
or character of the provision made by Mr. Huddleston 
for his wife. In short, there was no evidence of acts 
or conduct on the part of Mr. Huddleston conferring 
upon his wife an apparent authority to pledge his credit. 
In our view, the evidence justified a finding that the 
allowance of $75.00 each month “for personal clothing” 
was amply sufficient for that purpose. 

The question, therefore, is squarely presented whether 
a wife, who has been furnished with ample means with 
which to pay cash for articles of clothing, may never- 
This 
important question has never been decided by this Court, 
although it has received extended consideration in both 


theless purchase the same on her husband's credit. 


English and American courts. 

In Jones v. Gutman, 88 Md. 355, it was held that 
when a husband and wife are living together and she is 
properly maintained, she has no implied authority in 
law to pledge her husband’s credit, but whether she has 
actual authority to do so depends upon the facts of 
each case, and should be submitted to the jury. It was 
further held that when a husband authorizes his wife 
to purchase goods from a particular tradesman, who is 
prepared to satisfy all her reasonable wants, she is not 
empowered, without his knowledge, to pledge his credit 
for goods bought from another tradesman, and he is 
not liable for purchases so made unless he subsequently 
approved them. The court observed that “the whole 
subject has been so exhaustively and satisfactorily dis- 
cussed in two English cases, that we content ourselves 
with quoting liberally from them. In Jully v. Rees, 15 
C. B. N. S. 628, after laying down the law as we have 
stated it, Erle, C. J., proceeds to assign some reasons. 
He says, ‘it is a solecism in reasoning, to say that she 
derives her authority from his will, and at the same 
time to say that the relation of the wife creates the 
authority against his will, by a presumptic juris at de 
jure from marriage. * * * The husband sustains the 
liability for all debts; he should therefore have the 
power to regulate the expenditure for which he is re- 
sponsible by his own discretion according to his own 
means. * * *’ This case a few years later was reviewed 
and the principles affirmed in the House of Lords, in 
the case of Debenham v. Mellon, 6 Appl. Cas. 24. * * * 
In the case last cited it was held that the question 
‘whether the wife had authority to pledge the husband’s 
credit, is to be treated as one of fact, upon the circum- 
stances of each particular case,’ and that marriage could 


























Ir IS so easy, very easy, 
to misunderstand, to misin- 
terpret, to misjudge. Give 
everyone the benefit of a pos- 
sible error, and discount your 
own observation liberally. 
| This advice is for all of us— 
| for you and the other fellow 
| —because the very advice we 
give and apply to others is an 
injunction we may need our- 
| selves.—Corwin. 
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not imply by law, an agency on her part to bind him or 
pledge his credit, except in the case of a necessity which 
might arise when the husband has deserted her or com- 
pelled her to live apart from him without properly pro- 
viding for her, ‘but not when they are living together 
and she is properly maintained; because then in that 
state there are no circumstances, no prima facie evidence, 
that the husband is neglecting to discharge his necessary 
duty or that there issany necessary occasion for the wife 
to run him into debt, for the purpose of keeping herself 
alive or supplying herself with lodging and clothing.” 

In Wanamaker v. Weaver, 176 N. Y. 75, it was held 
that a husband living with his wife and who supplies 
her with necessaries suitable to her position and his own, 
or furnishes her with money with which to pay cash 
therefor, is not liable for the purchase price of other 
goods sold to her, of the same character as necessaries, 
in the absence of affirmative proof of his prior authority 
or subsequent sanction, the question of the wife’s agency 
being one of fact and not a conclusion of law to be 
drawn alone from the marital relation. In its opinion 
the Court cites with approval the decision of the House 
of Lords in Debenham v. Mellon, 6 Appl. Cas. 24, in 


which Lord Chancellor Selborne said: “It was argued 


that, because these articles were found to be in some 
sense ‘necessaries’ in their nature, the husband ought 
therefore to be bound. But, even if the husband and 
wife had been living apart, the husband would not be 
bound by reason of such things being necessaries if he 
made a reasonable allowance to his wife and duly paid 
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M4kE no little plans; they have 

no magic to stir men’s blood, 
and probably themselves will not 
be realized. Make big plans; aim 
high in hope and work, remember- 
ing that a noble, logical diagram 
once recorded will never die, but 
long after we are gone will be a 
living thing, asserting itself with 
ever-growing intensity. Remem- 
ber that our sons and grandsons 
are going to do things that would 
stagger us. Let your watchword 
be order and your beacon beauty. 
—Daniel H. Burnham. 
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it; much less can be bound in a case like this where they 
were not living apart, and when he made her an allow- 
ance sufficient to cover all proper expenditure for her 
own and her children’s clothing.” The court, in the 
Wanamaker case, then said: “The conclusions reached 
in these cases are in accord with the rule as stated 
by Schouler and some of the decisions alluded to in this 
state, and we incline to the view that the rule recognized 
by them is the safer and better rule to follow. It com- 
pels the husband to pay in a proper case, and at the same 
time affords him financial protection against the seduc- 
tive wiles exerted by tradesmen to induce extravagant 
wives to purchase that which they really do not need. 
We do not participate in the alarm which appears to have 
possessed the learned justices of the Appellate Division 
on account of the possible inquisitorial examination to 
which the wives may be subjected. The anxiety of 
tradesmen to sell will be sufficient to protect them from 
any improper ‘inquisitorial examination.’ ” 

In McCreery & Co. v. Martin, 84 N. J. L. 626, there 
was an attempt by plaintiffs to compel payment by a hus- 
band for goods purchased by his wife at plaintiff’s store 
in New York. The purchase, which was made while 
the husband and wife were living together, constituted 
the first dealing with plaintiff, whose contention was 
that the goods purchased, being necessaries, the wife, by 
reason of the marital relation, had a right to pledge her 
husband’s credit for their payment. The defendant 
sought to avoid liability by showing that he had fur- 
nhished his wife from time to time, during the period in 


which these purchases were made, with money sufficient 
for all necessaries required by her and the family, and 
suitable for their position, and, further, that he had 
expressly forbidden her to run accounts against him in 
department stores. The Court ruled that “the weight 
of authority supports the doctrine that a husband who 
is living with his wife, and who supplies her with neces- 
saries suitable to his position and her own, or furnished 
her with ready money with which to pay cash therefor, 
is not liable for the purchase price of other goods sold 
to her of the same character as necessaries, in the absence 
of affirmative proof of his prior authority to make them, 


or his subsequent sanction of such purchases.” After 
citing authorities, the Court further said: “And this 
doctrine is, as we conceive, sound in principle. A wife 


has no power to make a contract binding her husband 
unless upon his authority, express or implied. In cases 
where the authority is to be implied from the marital 
relationship and the cohabitation of the parties, the pre- 
sumption which the law raises is based upon the obliga- 
tion of the husband to supply necessaries to the wife. 
It may be that it is to be presumed that goods of the 
character of necessaries purchased by the wife on the 
credit of the husband are the very ones with which he 
was bound to supply her. But certainly this is not a 
presumption juris et de jure, and may be overcome by 
proof to the contrary. This duty which the law imposes 
upon the husband, and which he must discharge to the 
extent of his ability, is satisfied by a single performance. 


_In other words, having once performed it, the law does 


not impose upon him the obligation of duplicating that 
performance. When he has supplied his wife with those 
necessaries which their station in life and his financial 
standing entitle her to have at his hands, or has fur- 
nished her with moneys sufficient to enable her to pur- 
chase them for herself, he is under no obligation to pay 
bills incurred by her for what would have been neces- 
saries if he had not already supplied her therewith, but 
which are not, in fact, such, because of the precedent 
supply.” After further observing that a tradesman may 
readily ascertain by inquiry the fact of a wife’s authority 
to pledge her husband’s credit for purchases she desires 
to make, the Court said: “The suggestion that such 
action on the part of the tradesman might readily be 
considered offensive, not only the wife who seeks to 
make the purchases, but by the husband whose credit 
she seeks to pledge, is fully answered by what was said 
by Lord Justice Bramwell, in Debenham v. Mellon, 5 
Q. B. D. 394, 400, viz: ‘If it be said that such a pro- 
ceeding would offend the customer, I answer that that 
may be an excellent reason why the tradesman should 
not ask the question; but it is no reason for seeking 
to make the husband pay because the question is not 
asked.’ ” 

In Baker v. Carter, 83 Maine 132, the Court ob- 
served: “The agency of the wife to purchase neces- 
saries is only presumptive and may be disproved by the 
husband by showing that he had abundantly supplied the 


(Continued on page 25) 
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Creative Credit 


Speech delivered by G. C. Driver, Credit Manager of the May Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
at meeting of the Merchants Mercantile Company, Youngstown Retail Credit 
Association, Youngstown Grocers and Meat Dealers Association 


significance runs through the minds of business 

men and re-echoes through the ears of giver and 
seeker. This is a day of specialization—it is the mod- 
ern thing—it is necessary—we can discuss this subject 
or that subject in its entirety without generalizing—but 
when we take up the matter of CREDIT for thought 
we select a theme so big and so broad, covering as it 
does almost every scheme of business life, that we 
can only hope 


eres that word and its 





in one evening—to touch upon it in a 
general way. 

When you talk about credit you have to talk about it 
the same as you do anything else and that is from the 
standpoint of common sense. Common sense has to con- 
trol in the application of every business principle ; other- 
wise, the business principle itself is of little value. 

What is CREDIT—what are its potentialities—how 
does it become a vital factor all through our business 
and banking life? 

Credit is a worthy substitute for a carrier of cash—it 
is merely a medium of exchange—it is a successor to the 
old barter and exchange system—it is a modern vehicle 
of modern business—it is simply a—PROMISE TO 
PA Y—whether it be for a bank loan, for a bili of goods 
or for a piece of real estate—and this “Promise to Pay” 
—Credit—must be backed up, must be bulwarked by 
something of value—to make that promise to pay, good. 

Credit works for weal or woe—it is a blessing or it 
is a curse, according to the judgment used in its dis- 
pensation and its fulfillment. 

The responsibility for its enactment for good rests 
primarily with control at its source—meaning you— 
credit men and credit women—you are the custodian, 
you are the controller. It depends upon you for its safe 
keeping ; it depends upon you for its intelligent release. 

You say whether this precious force of business shall 
be permitted to flow evenly—regularly—carrying by a 
strong healthy straight current the bark of business to its 
port safe and sound—or whether, by unintelligent con- 
trol and reckless release the flow is too strong to keep 
within the banks of prosperity—but scatters hither and 
thither—overflowing the commercial land—but getting 
nowhere and accomplishing nothing—-AND if nothing is 
accomplished harm is done. 

People are fundamentally honest and, but for that 
fact we could not conduct our business on a credit basis; 
a very large percentage of business—banking and com- 
mercial—is operated on a credit basis which backs up 
the statement that people are fundamentally honest. 

With rare exceptions a credit purchaser fully intends 
to pay his bills—if sanely and legitimately contracted. 
Without honesty, without righteous regard for obliga- 
tions, business could not survive. 





Accepting the foregoing statements as correct, we take 
up the question of CREATIVE CREDIT. Just what 
do we mean by this. We mean that when we extend 
credit we wish the transactions to yield a PROFIT. It 
must be profitable to be creative. 

At this moment I am discussing creative credit from 
the viewpoint of a credit man—that is, the proper appli- 
cation of credit, per transaction, its use, per se, to create 
a profit for each individual transaction. 

Later, time permitting, we may suggest a few ideas as 
to credit being creative in a broader sphere, as a creator 
of opportunity for enlarging old and starting new indus- 
tries. 

If we extend other than safe and sound credit we do 
two things—First, we make credit losses and that tears 
down our profit and, Second, we tear down the good will 
of our customer. We simply cannot give credit to a 
customer who cannot pay and whom we try to force to 
pay and then expect to have his good will. In the final 
analysis, good will and profits, or vice versa, profits and 
good will, are so closely linked together there can hardly 
be a distinction. 

It being established that people are fundamentally 
honest and that a large majority of all business trans- 
actions are handled on a credit basis and ever in an 
increasing number and amount, what is it in the handling 
of credit that causes loss? Why should such a condition 
exist? 

Under ordinary circumstances an honest to goodness 
inventory would probably disclose three major reasons. 
The first of these, it seems to me, is the over extension 
of credit. The second is sickness, reverses, unexpected 
trouble and incapability. The third and last is dis- 
honesty. 

Considering division number one, that is, over exten- 
sion of credit. Whose fault is this? As previously 
indicated, it is the merchant who extends the credit. And 
why this over extension of credit. Carelessness in some 
cases, yes, but frankly, I think the main trouble is be- 
cause the merchant is what is now-a-days known as sales 
conscious. In other words—and plain words—he is so 
eager for sales volume and he is possibly so fearful that 
his competitor may book this or that particular order 
that he actually blinds himself as to the desirability of 
the credit risk and, in the final analysis, the profit, and 
accepts the order. 

If a merchant consistently and persistently allows his 
better business judgment to be swayed by sales pressure, 
he can but, in the end, suffer a very material reduction of 
his net profits at the close of the year. 

There are so many evils in connection with this much 
discussed subject, the over extension of credit, that it 
will be impossible this evening to relate them all. 
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One of the pitiable conditions that arise, according to 
my notion, is this; that the merchant regularly buys ad- 
vertising, blazing in bold type in the papers that Credit 
Is Cheap. I know full well this is a harsh statement 
and of course they do not use the exact words that credit 
is cheap—but they do tell the purchasing public they only 
have to pay down some ridiculously small amount, that 
they can have a long time to pay; nothing extra, no 
carrying charge to pay; that they can come in on the 
22nd or 23rd of the month and buy goods to be billed 
the following month—giving the customer automatically 
a 40 or 50 day dating before the bill even becomes due. 
I believe that this encourages the customer to buy more 
than she can afford to pay for, and certainly more than 
she can afford to pay for promptly. That is a perfectly 
human weakness and unless the merchants, themselves, 
can agree and will agree that there will be a close co- 
ordination between your credit departments so far as 
the extension of credit in the community is concerned, 
you are simply bound to pay the price. 

If you keep telling me that I can come to your store 
and that I can buy goods on my own terms—now I know 
you, or certainly some of you, don’t like to listen to this 
and I know it borders somewhat upon exaggeration, 
but it is gradually getting to the point I wish to make. 

You urge me to make free use of my account, you 
state plainly I can take my own convenience in paying— 
and I find at home we need this and we need that—and 
then I simply go ahead and buy and then when the pay- 
ments become due J sit down and figure the whole thing 


up and I have not enough money to go around; you’ 


either have to wait until I get it, or else you can turn 
your claim over to a lawyer and he can go ahead and 
start the usual legal procedure, attach my salary, etc., 
etc. Then what happens? In most cases you are unable 
to get your money, you cause me to lose my job and I 
am no longer a producer in the community but a charge 
upon the community instead. 

This almost morbid, but frank statement, ladies and 
gentlemen, I hope you will take as a blow at Credit 
Baiting, as a warning to check up on the utter reckless- 
ness in which we engage in the sharp strife for business. 
I am not apologizing but I do not wish to give you too 
big a dose of the existing credit poison for fear that a 
suitable antidote may not be handy. 

Always remember—almost without exception that the 





quickest buyer is the slowest payer—they just kind 0’ 
run together; if this man is slow in the payment of his 
bills to Jones and to Smith, he isn’t going to reform 
and pay promptly simply because he buys from you; 
he’s a good leopard, he doesn’t change his spots. If 
you want to take him on and gamble, after all that’s your 
business—but don’t kick if the turn-over on your out- 
standing goes down and your expense goes up—and 
don’t be shocked if at the end of the year your banker— 
always a good friend—finds that the bank has to cut 
down on loans—and yet you know darn well that the 
banks can’t keep its funds in the vault and make any 
money. 

Another thing, what’s going to happen to this cus- 
tomer who is shopping for credit—if all of you in 
a nice accommodating way take him on—isn’t he even- 
tually going to have so many bills on his hands he can’t 
liquidate; another thing, his family has to live, so he 
resorts to paying cash, and who gets his cash business, 
you merchants to whom he owes long overdue bills? 
Not much, he doesn’t want to face you and he'll go 
across the street and give his cash—profitable business 
to the other fellow. 

The credit man has to conduct his business at all 
times, under all circumstances, with an iron arm and a 
gloved hand; the customer whose credit is weak is the 
greatest fault finder and makes the biggest holler; a 
prompt pay customer is the valuable customer, an oppor- 
tunity for creating good will and an actual creator of 
profit, he or she, by prompt pay record, automatically 
earns and gets the best of service; their orders are 
promptly O.K.’d and promptly delivered—the transac- 
tions are cleaner all the way through, less opportunity 
for errors, less opportunity for returns. 

Speaking of returns, there just came to my desk this 
morning a paper giving report issued by Ohio State 
University analyzing returns in Ohio department stores, 
indicating that the cost of handling returns is % or 1% 
of net sales. I have not had opportunity to digest this 
report, but am sure it contains a lot of information valu- 
able to the merchant. 

One thing we have to guard against is discussing a 
subject in which we are so keenly interested is to keep 
away from thinking the way we wish to think instead 
of thinking the way we should. We have to be ever 
watchful that we do not get into “rut thinking”; be 











HE failures of life sit around and complain ; 
the gods haven’t treated them white ; they’ve 
lost their umbrellas whenever it rains, and they 
haven’t their lanterns at night; men tire of fail- 
ures who fill with their sighs the air of their 
neighborhoods ; there’s a man who is greeted with 
love-lighted eyes—he’s the man who delivers the 
goods.—Farm Market Sayings. 
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careful that we do not get small—that we do not allow 
our minds to operate on a narrow gauge track—that we 
do not from day to day base credit on our own precon- 
ceived idea—setting up our own rules. Every credit 
transaction is individual and has to be so handled. 

One thing I am fully convinced of and that is that 
there is a great deal of good in group thinking. When 
a difficult problem of credit presents itself and you are 
not absolutely sure of the wisdom of your judgment 
why not consult your business associates, why not get 
the benefit of their opinion. I would rather trust the 
judgment of two business men than the judgment of one. 

This leads me to the thought that as credit men and 
credit women we must know our jobs. We must be well 
posted. We must know about trade conditions, we must 
know the trend of business. It is our duty to read 
trade journals, credit magazines, financial papers—not 
confining ourselves solely to local conditions—but know 
what is going on all over the country. 

If you think you know it all, the boss will soon find 
out that you know nothing. Keep in close touch with 
your fellow credit man—exchange thoughts with him, 
he’ll probably tell you as much or more than you tell 
him; attend the State Conferences of Credit Men; go 
to the annual convention of the National Retail Credit 
Association where you can meet and mingle with the best 
there is in the Retail Credit Fraternity. When we real- 
ize how little we know, then we will begin to learn. 

To the merchant I would like to say that guessing is 
a bad thing when it comes to credit. You don’t guess as 
to the quality and style of merchandise; you don’t guess 
as to how much your expense is; or how much of mark- 
up you must maintain in order to make a profit; if you 
do, then you’ll soon be amongst the missing guessers; 
and some wholesale credit man will have to admit that 
he too guessed wrong. In the olden days maybe grand- 
father or great grand-father operated that way and pos- 
sibly they were better guessers than we or their business 
was so small or so individual they did not have to do 





as large a volume of guessing ; but, ladies and gentlemen, 
it isn’t being done in this modern day of business; and 
when it comes to credit you simply have to be in the 
know, so to speak; and if you merchants acting as your 
own credit man or you credit men acting for your em- 
ployer do not safeguard your credits as carefully.as the 
jeweler does his valuables it won’t be long before the big 
balances on your books will be a liability instead of an 
asset. You must be vigilant ; you must be untiring; you 
must be alert; you must keep your ear to the ground; 
you can never relax. 

Certainly it must be a source of great satisfaction to 
the merchant to know that his accounts are liquid and 
that they carry a quick turn-over. Many a restless night 
is spent by merchants—particularly in times of stress— 
wondering what might happen if there should be a tight- 
ening of credit lines to them when they have on their 
books an accumulation of slow pay and doubtful ac- 
counts. 

With your permission may I refer quite briefly to the 
recent slump in stocks by quoting an extract from a com- 
petent financial magazine: 


“Looking back upon the financial situation in the path 
of the drastic break in stocks, it is noteworthy how 
banking institutions are in much stronger position than 
they were previously. Federal bank reserves were not 
even tapped and the liquidation of many collateral ac- 
counts made more funds available for the operation of 
various lines of commercial business. It is also evidence 
of the sound financial structure of today that brokerage 
houses were not adversely affected by the crash in prices. 
Of course accounts were well margined; it was those 
that had not sufficient resources who had to take punish- 
ment, in other words in most cases those who ventured 
beyond their means.” 


Here, let me say to the credit man that if a time 
should come calling for unusual scrutiny of credit and 
accounts, there must not be a too abrupt tightening up; 
if there has to be rigidity it should be applied grad- 
ually and with finesse. What you may think as to the 
seriousness of any existing situation is not bettered by 
passing the thought on to your customer; on the other 
hand you must, of necessity, carry a business smile— 
things are good—everything is running along smoothly— 
the contact with your customer has to be cheerful. 

I asked a credit man, a friend of mine, the other day, 
what he thought I should talk about—and without men- 
tioning his name, I am going to quote what he says: 
“About the only suggestion I can offer to be included in 
your talk tomorrow evening is that I believe that it is 
only fair that you warn those present of the serious 
losses caused in the acceptance of socalled real estate 
dealers and various kinds of contractors, who are in 
realty 90% bootleggers. I have found in many cases ap- 
plicants giving their business as such, have furnished an 
entire house with a minimum down payment, and which 
house was used as a bootlegging joint, which has resulted 
in the repossessing of the merchandise.” 

And, I told him I was coming to Youngstown. 
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Some of you men and women are saying inwardly, 
well, Mr. Speaker, you are doing a lot of talking and 
dealing in generalities. Why don’t you get down to 
brass tacks and show us something. Well, my answer 
to that is—tomorrow morning you go and look at your 
own accounts—but look at them closely. Do you know 
what percentage of your outstandings you should collect 
each month; do you really know whether 10 or 40 per 
cent are over 60 days old; do you know what per cent 
are 90 days overdue—are you afraid to admit to your- 
self that a large percentage of your accounts are 4, 5 
and 6 months overdue; do you know how much it costs 
you to collect your slow accounts ; do you realize the fact 
that the older an account becomes the greater its mor- 
tality and the greater risk you are running in not col- 
lecting at all. If you are loose in your credits and lax 
in your collections you are bound to run up your credit 
losses ; and somebody has to pay for these; can you af- 
ford it; or will you have to add it on to the price of your 
merchandise and ask your other customers, the good 
ones, to pay the freight. 

You have no excuse. You have the ways and means 
of finding out quickly and accurately about the standing 
of your present and prospective customer through your 
local credit bureau, assuming of course that all of you 
cheerfully and readily turn into the bureau information 
as to the operation of your customer’s account. Frankly 
sometimes I feel that if the average merchant did not 
trust his customer any more than he does his fellow 
merchant he would certainly have a smaller number of 
credit accounts. 
to play the game straight, because if you do not give 
freely to the fund of information in the credit bureau 
how can you expect to receive freely from this fund. 
You are not fooling anyone but yourself. 

A full, frank interchange of credit information is the 
modern way. Just check up on yourselves for a few 
minutes—be perfectly sincere about it—do you employ 
old, antiquated methods in buying and selling merchan- 
dise; you do not—you keep abreast of the times—you 
buy the most seasonable, stylish, attractive merchandise ; 
you stress high class advertising—you exert every effort 
to render modern pleasing service—then why in the most 
essential of all business operations—credit—be careless 
and indifferent. 

You will have to admit that so far I have paid you 
lots of compliments and haven’t scolded you a bit—but 
remember it’s all your own doing—you invited me to 
come down—and nobody has coached me about not 
treading on any ones toes—so I have refrained from 
saying a lot of sweet nothings and handing you out a 
lot of ho-oey. 





As to the mechanical handling of credits, collections 
and accounts receivable—this is one part of the lecture 
I almost forgot. So many, many merchants think they 
are doing the right thing by putting their credit man off 
in some dark cubby hole—with a dusty office and cheap 
furniture—I think it is a mistake. A credit office, 
whether large or small should be attractive; if there is 
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It is so foolish in the final analysis not 


one place in the world where the surroundings should 
be cheerful and attractive it is the Credit Office. Talk- 
ing to a customer about her credit is hard enough to 
handle without the handicap of gloomy atmosphere. If 
you use up to date equipment you can give up to date 
service. 

The fundamentals of credit remain unchanged—the 
basis of credit is fixed—the standards of sound credit 
are immovable. The mode of application may vary, the 
technique used may differ, but in the long run credit 
can only be granted safely, that is the only proper way— 
where there are sufficient assets to liquidate. 

It is the analyzation of the assets and their accept- 
ance or rejection as a basis of credit that is the credit 
man’s job. In talking about assets you bring to the 
front a big, big subject. Over and over you have heard 
and will continue to hear that character is the one main 
asset to be considered—quite true—it cannot be denied, 
as without it all other qualifications will not carry 
through. You can never overdo selling yourself the 
idea that good character is essential and if this is missing 
you should not grant credit. However, character alone 
will not suffice to carry on a successful business, there 
must be capital and ability. The latter two are obtainable 
but once a man’s character is depreciated it is hard to 
rebuild ; therefore, the searchlight of investigation should 
be focused at all times upon the character of the appli- 
cant. If he is dishonest, he is dishonest and that means 
disaster for you in the long run. He may for a time 
pay his bills and properly conduct his business for the 
purpose of fooling you but if he has a black heart and a 
colored conscience he’ll do you in the end. 

We all know that without credit we could not today 
sensibly expand. We also know that the proper exten- 
sion and use of credit is a blessing to both the merchant 
and purchaser—all making for better living conditions 
and happier firesides. You have heard over and over 
how except for credit the man in moderate circumstances 
could not enjoy the automobile, the radio, etc.; how he 
would be unable to supply to the housewife the washing 
machine, ironer, vacum cleaner, etc. ; it’s all true, it can’t 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Stores Mutual Protective 
Association Department 


By W. H. Jenkins 


General Manager Stores Mutual Protective Association 
St. Louis, Mo. 


N THE year just born, 1930, 
I may we hope that the dawn 
of a new Era is near. The 
1929 Christmas Shopping period 
is finished. The survivors are 
licking their hurts, and girding 
themselves for another year’s 
battle. The store thieves have 
“Cashed in” on the Christmas loot, and most of it spent. 
The winter is upon us and as usual, accompanied by 
severe cold and storms. The consequent crime wave is 
inevitable, payroll, bank messenger “holdups,” burglaries, 
filling stations, and all the thousands of crimes, con- 
sequent of our social system. In a recent news item 
which bore a New York city date line, Mr. Russell 
Algire, Vice President of the National Surety Company, 
is quoted as estimating two hundred and fifty millions 
of dollars as the annual loss from burglary and theft, 
plus a loss of one hundred and twenty-five millions for 
forgery and fraud checks, another hundred and twenty- 
five millions due to embezzlements alone, and thus his 
company shows an annual loss to crime of five hundred 
millions of dollars. The same source of information 
states that our people pay eighty-five million dollars 
annually for crime insurance on property valued at 
fifteen billion dollars; in twenty-seven states, seventy 
banks have failed for twenty-six million eight hundred 
and ninety-three thousand dollars, as a direct result of 
embezzlement, robbery, etc. 

Staggering figures you say. I say that the annual loss 
to retail merchants in the United States will total a 
greater sum. I mean losses from thefts of all kinds. 
In cities of the first class, the loss runs into millions in 
each city, in cities and towns of smaller population, the 
loss is of course smaller in proportion. Remember please, 
that the dishonest employee is always with you, and that 
his, her or their peculations are continuous, a constant 
leakage, which grows as it ages, and again I say, one 
dishonest employee is more dangerous to your financial 
welfare than five shoplifters. 
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Now on that basis and keeping in mind if you 
please, what I have just said regarding the five hun- 
dred mililons annual loss, and the recent recovery by 
the Detroit Stores Mutual Protective Association of 
fifteen thousand dollars in shoplifted merchandise, and 
the Chicago contribution to this article which sets forth 
the capture of Hyman Nakutan, Adam Nakutan, Louis 
Enenberg, Jake Goldberg, Harry King, William Gray, 
Charles Maywood and Harold Russell, believed to be 
connected with a National Theft Ring, the recovery of 
merchandise valued at one hundred thousand dollars and 
the expected recovery of an additional value of five hun- 
dred thousand dollars. Among this recovered mer- 
chandise is a car load of stolen handkerchiefs, valued at 
eighty thousand dollars. The entire “loot” had been sold 
for thirty-two thousand dollars. 

The Detroit Stores Mutual Protective Association 
reports the capture of Jessie Edwards and George E. 
Moore, alledged bad check 
passers of national fame, wanted 
in Chicago, IIl., Cleveland, Ohio, 
Indianapolis, Ind., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Pittsburgh, Pa., and other 
cities. 

The Akron Ohio 
Stores Mutual Protec- 
tive Association reports 
the capture of Mary 
Levinson, one of a 
gang of traveling 
thieves, shoplifters, 
who when captured had seven stolen dresses concealed 
on her person. 

St. Louis reports the capture of Stanley Stevens, a 
local “‘stick up” man who successfully had held up and 
robbed one of our department stores. Thousands of 
shoplifters, bad check operators, dishonest employees, 
operated in the stores throughout the country all dur- 
ing the Christmas shopping period. They stole mer- 
chandise and money to immense value, yet the mer- 
chants are loathe to take the only step possible to 
eliminate such loss, the formation of a bonifide Stores 
Mutual Protective Association, the centralization of 
information a concerted attack upon the parasites who 
are fattening upon your financial lives. 









A GREAT CONVENTION 
Toronto, June 17-20. 
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THE CREDIT WORLD for January ._ 


Checking Up on Retail Credits 


A radio talk by Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant Secretary of Commerce, delivered through the 
courtesy of the Columbia Broadcasting System, in the series “A Week of the World's 
Business,” from Station WMAL, Washington, D. C. 


N DISCUSSING the spread of installment selling, 
l one of our southern dailies observed the other day 

that “a youth’s mustache was the pioneer of the in- 
stallment plan—just a little down and then a little 
more each week!” Another commentator—a bit more 
serious-minded—observed that “many a man _ who 
seems to be on Easy Street is only on Easy-Payment 
Street.” 

I wonder if we realize the truly prodigious economic 
factors that are set in motion each day as several 
millions of us consumers, on concluding our purchases, 
respond to the final query of the store clerk with a 
casual “Charge it, please.” That incidental murmur 
is, in reality, one of the most potent forces in American 
business. It’s certainly up to all of us, therefore, to 
be informed at least on the elements of its influence 
and effect. 

“Deferred payments” and “charge accounts” have 
wrought a tremendous transformation not only in our 
methods of doing business but in all our national life 
and thought. Most of us can remember fairly well, 
I think, the days when people who “owed bills at the 
stores” were looked at askance, and when buying on 


the installment plan was regarded in much the same’ 


light as pawning the baby’s go-cart or slapping a 
flock of mortgages on the ancestral homestead. 

What a change we see to-day! Credit in the retail 
field has flourished and expanded like the “green bay 
tree.” It is estimated that, in the United States, be- 
tween 20 and 25 billion dollars’ worth of goods are 
sold every year at retail on some form of credit. 
Vast industries, of incalculable importance in our eco- 
nomic structure, rest largely on the basis of install- 
ment selling. We need only consider our own ex- 
periences and those of our friends to realize that much 
of our enjoyment of the material “good things of life” 
seems to spring from our ability to acquire articles 
without having to pay the entire purchase price in 
cash. 


What of the larger aspect of the installment situ- 
ation? Is it wholesome and beneficent? Or is it 
potentially perilous? Are we driving “swanky” cab- 
riolets and reposing in handsome overstuffed chairs on 
money that really belongs to our bankers—or our 
grocers? Is easy credit encouraging us to live beyond 
our means and to mortgage our incomes, unwisely, 
too far in advance? Or are such facilities praise- 
worthy, on the whole, because they stimulate produc- 
tion and trade, bringing previously inaccessible com- 
forts and conveniences within the reach of the masses? 
What is the ultimate effect likely to be? 


One thing we may safely say: Retail credit can be 








DR. JULIUS KLEIN 


mightily constructive if used with discretion, and dan- 
gerously malevolent if abused. 

Some economists have feared that much credit, 
especially installment selling, is expanding excessively. 
Suppose—-they say—there should be a business let- 
down, with growing unemployment and_ smaller 
amounts of money in the pay envelopes and pockets 
of the people. Let me hasten to assure you that 
nothing of the sort is in sight. 


, 99 


“just supposin’. 


But these critics are 
And they ask whether, under those 
circumstances, all the installment payments could be 
met. And if many of them were not met, what about 
the commercial paper that is based on these transac- 
tions? 

These are questions that deserve to be considered 
very carefully. No one can answer them dogmatically 
as yet. Time and “the long pull” will tell. Only very 
definite, specific experience could enable us to draw 
anything resembling a clean-cut conclusion. 

Some of our credit practices have not yet been sub- 
jected to any really grievous strains. But certain others 
have—and we've learned a lot as a result. Trained 
observers have given us estimates of huge annual losses 
through unwise credit extension. (Some of these es- 
timates, by the way, seem to have been too high.) 
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We delve into the causes of retail bankruptcies and 
find that loose credit bears a share of the responsibility 
in all-too-many cases. We hear weird stories of 
atrocious ‘credit pirates,” dishonest persons who ob- 
tain goods on credit with no idea whatever of paying 
for them, but simply to make away with them and 
convert them into cash. 

The one absolutely certain thing about the entire 
credit situation is that we need more facts. A knowl- 
edge of the facts will undoubtedly do much to help 
everyone concerned, especially the retail merchant, 
whose task would seem to be, at times, the rather per- 
plexing one of “keeping the stall out of installment.” 

In order to get the facts, the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, in cooperation with the National 
Retail Credit Association, is now carrying out an elab- 
orate National Retail Credit Survey, which is bringing 
together a truly vast amount of credit data. 

We're finding out the actual percentages of mer- 
chandise sold for cash, and on open credit, and on 
deferred-payment plans. We have figures as to credit 
losses, by kinds, size, and location of establishments, 
and as to the time that credit accounts are outstand- 
ing. It should be possible to work out the relation 
between credit losses and the proportion of the price 
represented by down-payments, in different lines of 
business. Figures have been received as to the per- 
centage of “deferred-payment” goods which are later 
repossessed—figures which are detailed, wherever pos- 
sible, by separate commodities, such as automobiles, 
furniture, and jewelry. 


The survey will show the number, size, and per- 
centage of stores that make use of credit bureaus and 
those that do not. This information will be set forth 
by states and other geographical districts. It will be 
interesting to know how the losses of those stores that 
use credit bureaus in each type of business and in each 
kind of credit sale compare with the losses for those 
stores that do not use credit bureaus. 

I know I need not stress the benefit that the indi- 
vidual merchant should be able to derive from the great 
fund of credit information that is now being gathered. 
He can compare his own experiences with that of other 
business concerns similar to his. He can see the warn- 
ing signals indicating danger-spots and can alter his 
course if he has been proceeding in a reckless or risky 
way. 

Dr. W. C. Plummer, who is in charge of this Survey, 
sums up its purpose when he says: “The Survey should 
make it possible to place credit extension on a scientific 
basis and thus eliminate any undue burdens on either 
retailer or consumer.” 

The Department has just issued a preliminary re- 
port on some of the results of this Survey, based on 
incomplete returns for nearly 2,000 stores doing over 
one and a half billion dollars of business annually, in 
three groups: department stores, groceries, and auto- 
mobiles—just a sample, but a pretty sizable one. The 
final report will include, also, statistics on numerous 
other lines of retail trade, such as men’s clothing, 
women’s wear, shoes, furniture, hardware, coal and 
wood, lumber and building materials, automobile ac- 
cessories, and jewelry. 

I think you will agree that one of the most interest- 
ing phases of this whole matter is the proportion of 
credit to cash sales. Our preliminary data show that 
two-thirds of the automobile dealers’ sales, more than 
half the grocery sales, and about a third of the depart- 
ment store sales were made on a credit basis. 

And what was the average loss from bad debts 
in these three retail lines? Happily, it proves to be 
relatively low. For the department stores it was only 
4/10 of 1 per cent on regular charge-account sales, 
and about three times that figure, or 1.1 per cent, on 
installment sales. The automobile dealers showed a 
situation exactly the reverse; losses on open accounts 
amounted to 9/10 of 1 per cent, as compared with only 
4/10 of 1 per cent on installment sales. The grocery 
stores that did a credit business reported a loss from 
bad debts on charge accounts of 6/10 of 1 per cent. 

In relation to department stores, one of the most 
striking facts brought out by our preliminary credit 
report has to do with the problem of returned goods— 
a vexatious and expensive one. The situation, as we 
all know, is particularly acute where articles of per- 
sonal apparel are concerned. 

“T’ve decided I don’t quite like it; I think I'll take 
it back”—how often we’ve heard (or uttered) that 
familiar phrase! Now let’s look at the figures in our 


(Continued on page 26) 
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National Retail Credit Association 


R. Preston Shealey, Washingtcn Council, N. R. C. A. 
January 1, 1930 


FOREWORD 

During the past month the eyes of the nation have 
been directed towards Washington with a degree of 
attention much more sincerely than ordinarily occurs 
even with Congress in session. The reason for this 
has been the several conferences of the business leaders 
of the country, called at the instance of President 
Hoover. The effects of these conferences have been 
to restore confidence where it was lacking or waning 
and to outline a program of expected accomplishments 
which will insure the stability of the United States 
in the world of commerce, with resulting benefits that 
will necessarily follow to its citizens. 

The regular session of the 71st Congress has started 
off in a manner that if continued throughout its exist- 
ence will enable its members to point with pride for 
many years to come to its accomplishments. Par- 
ticularly is this true of the House of Representatives, 
which body speedily passed the Income Tax Reduction 
bill as well as the bill relating to refunding a portion 
of France’s war debt to the United States. Following 
the passage of the Income Tax Bill the Senate has re- 
signed itself to further consideration of the Tariff Bill. 


Just when this measure will be enacted into law is 


problematical at this time to say the least, although 
it has been announced with some authoritativeness 
that this will be accomplished before March 4th next. 
Senator Watson, the Republican floor leader has an- 
nounced that legislation relating to the disposition of 
the Muscle Shoals project will follow next. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION 

The following bills have been selected from the sev- 
eral hundred that have been introduced in Congress 
since it reconvened on December 2, as being of possible 
interest to the retailer. 

H. R. 119, introduced by Congressman LaGuardia, 
of New York, to prohibit the sending and receipt of 
stolen property through interstate and foreign com- 
merce, and believed to apply to assets of bankrupts; 
H. R. 7269, introduced by Congressman Celler, of New 
York, to amend the bankruptcy law so as to have na- 
tional banks act as receivers in bankruptcies; H. R. 
5663, introduced by Congressman Summers, of Wash- 
ington, to suppress unfair and fraudulent practices in 
the marketing of perishable agricultural commodities 
in interstate and foreign commerce; H. R. 6858 intro- 
duced by Congressman Hill, of Washington, to pro- 
vide for delivery of certain mail matter upon a date 
specified by the sender; H. R. 7258, introduced by 
Congressman Free, of California, granting preference 
within the quota to certain aliens trained and skilled 
in a particular art, craft, technique, business, or science ; 


H. R. 7495, introduced by Congressman Sirovich, of 
New York, amending the Statutes with reference to 
copyright registration of designs and styles, and H. R. 
6805, introduced by Congressman Reed, of New York, 
to define fruit jams, fruit preserves, fruit jellies and 
apple butter, etc. 

BANKING AND CURRENCY 


Senator Norbeck, Chairman of the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee has announced that an in- 
vestigation of the Federal Reserve and National bank- 
ing systems with particular reference to the effect of 
stock exchange activities on reserve bank finance will 
be considered shortly after the Committee returns from 
its holiday recess. There is some sentiment in the Com- 
mittee towards hearing the testimony of members of 
the Federal Reserve Board and a few bankers before 
finally passing on the resolution pending before the 
Committee calling for an investigation. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
Chairman Parker of the House Interstate Commerce 
Committee has announced that his Committee will be- 
gin on January 8 the consideration of legislation seek- 
ing to regulate interstate bus lines. It was also an- 
nounced that the Committee would consider legislation 
relating to the consolidation of railroads. 


FEDERAL CONSTRUCTION 

In keeping with the desire heretofore expressed by 
President Hoover that the Government should lead the 
way in promoting building projects in times of unem- 
ployment and depression, Congress has acted upon the 
Federal public building construction bill (H. R. 6120) 
carrying an additional appropriation of $230,000,000, 
and bringing up to $553,000,000, the sum authorized 
for the Federal building program in the District of 
Columbia and elsewhere throughout the nation. $190,- 
000,000 of the latter sum is for new public building 
work in Washington, and $363,000,000 is for buildings 
elsewhere. The House passed the above bill on Decem- 
ber 16 and it is being considered at present by the 
Senate. 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


Mr. J. R. McCarl, the Comptroller General, has re- 
jected a recommendation for a change in existing law 
so as to permit long-term contracts in purchasing Gov- 
ernment supplies. It is Mr. McCarl’s contention that 
long-term contracts have a tendency to defeat free com- 
petition by limiting the number of contractors; that 
they would cast a burden of excess costs on the Gov- 
ernment because of possible fluctuations in market 
prices, and that it is not possible to determine cost of 
delivery of ordinary supplies for years in advance of 
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their need especially in this age of rapid transportation 
methods, machinery, etc., affecting the ultimate de- 
livery cost. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
from time to time issues pamphlets upon subjects of 
great importance to the individual retailer since they 
often contain suggestions which are helpful to the re- 
tailer in reducing the costs of his overhead and also in- 
creasing his sales. Copies of any such pamphlets may 
be obtained by the individual upon written request ad- 
dressed to the Bureau care of the Department here in 
Washington, without any charge therefor. However, 
where large quantities are desired the Department has 
seen fit to charge for such copies at various prices 
according to the size and quantity desired of the par- 
ticular pamphlet. Should Bureau Offices of the As- 
sociation wish to furnish their members with one of 
these publications it would be best to advise the mem- 
bers of the importance of the pamphlet and have them 
write direct to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. The material set forth in these publica- 
tions is procured at considerable expense and the De- 
partment is limited somewhat in the number of printed 
copies it can secure, hence the objection to furnishing 
these pamphlets free of charge in large quantities. The 
Department prefers that only persons interested in the 
subject matter secures copies of the pamphlets. 


RECENT COURT DECISIONS 

Within the past month the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia has handed down a decision which 
upholds the action of the lower court in deciding in 
favor of the husband as against the merchant in a 
case wherein the merchant sought to collect from the 
husband for a purchase made by his wife. In the 
opinion the appellate court referred to the question at 
issue as follows: 

“The question, therefore, is squarely presented whether a 
wife, who has been furnished with ample means with which 
to pay cash for articles of clothing, may nevertheless purchase 
the same on her husband's credit.” 

Further on in the opinion the court used the fol- 
lowing language: 

“We are of the view that the rule to be deduced from the 
authorities we have reviewed is just and salutary. Its tendency 
will be to check extravagance (one of the most pronounced 
of modern evils), and at the same time protect husbands, who, 
in good faith, have made such provision for their wives as 
their means and station in life warranted, from debts thought- 
lessly and needlessly contracted, and often beyond the capacity 
of the husband to pay. Moreover, it does not require the dis- 
cernment of a Solomon to appreciate that the unauthorized 
purchase of goods by a wife, whose husband has adequately 
provided for her, inevitably will have a tendency to disturb 
and possibly disrupt their conjugal relations. 

“The present day means available to merchants for the as- 
certainment of the moral and financial responsibilities of 
patrons and customers are such that little apprehension need 
be indulged on account of the rule we have announced.” 

At the present writing it is understood the plaintiff 


company is undecided as to whether to appeal the case 
further. 

The Wake County Superior Court of North Carolina 
has handed down a decision upholding the validity of 
a North Carolina statute which provides for an annual 


tax of $50 to be assessed against each store under the 
same ownership, management and direction in that 
State, with the exception of the first store. The chain 
stores attacked the validity of this statute contending 
that to tax them and not to tax large department stores, 
which did a very much larger volume of business was 
an unreasonable and arbitrary classification, and violated 
both the State and Federal constitutions. 

The Supreme Court of South Dakota has handed 
down a decision holding that the claim of a subcon- 
tractor filed after the contractor had filed a petition in 
bankruptcy but before the money due under the con- 
tract had been paid gives the subcontractor a lien upon 
the money due and unpaid which is superior to the 
claim of the trustee in bankruptcy. 





An Economical Stamp Pad 

The “Mun-Kee” Silent Stamp Pad is unique in its 
construction, because it is based on scientific experiment 
and research. 

Its rubber base is soft and flexible and will not scratch 
the finest desk. Ten air pockets on the under side of the 
base form a vacuum which prevents the pad from slip- 
ping and sliding when it is in use. 

The inking surface of the “Mun-Kee Pad can be used 
on two sides and when both sides are worn out, instead 
of discarding the entire pad, a new filler (inking surface) 
may be purchased, inserted in the rubber base and the 
pad is like new again. 

Two little ink reservoirs under the filler store a surplus 
amount of ink so that frequent re-inkings are unneces- 
sary. Furthermore these little wells regulate the flow 
of the ink to the surface thus assuring the user of just 
enough ink on the pad at all times to give a good, clean- 
cut impression. 

And in re-inking the pad, instead of slopping the ink 
on the top surface, the nozzle of the Mun-Kee Ink Can 
is placed under the rubber flange and filler, the bottom 
of the can is pressed six or eight times, and the pad is 
re-inked and ready for immediate use. No ink is wasted 
—books and fingers are not soiled—and the pad gives 
clean impressions immediately. 





Weir Believes in Educating 
Employees 

W. W. Weir, Credit Manager of The May Company, 
Los Angeles, Calif., believes the more knowledge the 
employees of the Credit Department have regarding 
credit practices and the more they keep in touch with 
conditions in all parts of the country, the more valuable 
they are as employees. 


In addition to carrying national membership for the 
executives of his department, he has entered subscrip- 
tions for the Crepir Wor tp for fifty other employees. 

Subscriptions to the Crep1ir Wor tp, not carrying Na- 
tional membership, cost Two Dollars per annum and 
Credit Managers of large stores would do well to follow 
Mr. Weir’s policy. 
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Developing Retail Credit Market 
(Continued from page 7) 

inated for the firm. The work moves along according 

to a definite schedule and nothing is let go or over- 

looked because of the pressure of routine work of other 

nature. 

The frequency and nature of mailings, of course, 
vary with the nature of the store and the merchandise 
sold. For some the mailings are seasonal to a great 
extent. Others use regular mailings, sent once each 
month or more often. There is no rigid schedule for 
each and every establishment. Instead, each estab- 
lishment has its schedule made out after a careful 
study of its selling situation and the condition of its 
accounts. Likewise all the material used is written 
for that store alone and designed to reflect correctly 
the personality of that store. The banalities and ob- 
vious insincerities inherent in “canned” mailings that 
are bought ready made are avoided. Each and every 
piece is a friendly, personal message from the store to 
its customers. 

For each mailing the list of accounts is divided ac- 
cording to the record of past purchases, income rat- 
ing, and such other qualifications as the store’s char- 
acteristics and customers’ records make advisable. 

In general, it may be said that the prime purpose 
of each mailing is to establish a friendly contact and 
at the same time to direct the reader’s attention to some 
department or service that the reader has not used or 
is not using but which he or she logically must be 
using in some other store. In order to do that effective- 
ly, a department or service that has the strongest ap- 
peal at the time of each mailing is used. The lists are 
then divided according to the record of usage or non- 
usage of that department or service. Those that have 
used it are written to about the next most appealing 
department or service, and so on, until the list is ex- 
hausted. 

Care and thought are necessary to make such a 
continuous and frequent series interesting and read- 
able. The records need to be kept up to date and the 
copy work be done on the basis of accurate informa- 
tion as well as on the basis of experience and skill in 
the preparation of direct mail. Ordinary methods of 
advertising writing are not sufficient as they fail to 
grasp the highly personalized nature of the informa- 
tion, or the difference between writing for the individ- 
ual broadcast efforts that go to everyone and anyone 
indiscriminately. 

It is impossible, of course, to give exact figures of 
results. It may be said, however, that the last analy- 
sis made showed an especially gratifying decrease in the 
rate at which accounts became inactive and also a 
considerable increase in the number of departments 
patronized by the average customer. Many people 
who had never actually realized the existence of cer- 
tain departments before, are now buying from them 
and many other customers who would ordinarily be 
inactive now are still buying steadily. 
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“MUN-KEE TALES” 


Guaranteed to Satisfy-- 
Or Your Money Is Refunded 





That is the guarantee that goes with every 
“Mun-Kee” Silent Stamp Pad. 

















This is just the pad you have been looking 
for—and after you have tried the “Mun-Kee” 
you will find it gives such distinct impres- 
sions, is so clean and convenient to use— 
looks so well on the desk, that you will 
always insist on ‘Mun-Kee.” 


TRY ONE TODAY! 


Sold by stationers and rubber stamp 
dealers. If your dealer can’t supply 
you—send coupon below. 


OTHER FEATURES 


1. Inking surface—reversible and replaceable 
2. Ink reservoirs—regulate flow of ink 


3. Special re-inking process—clean, simple, 
economical 


4. Rubber base—prevents scratching of desk 


MUN-KEE PRODUCTS CORP. 
Newark, N. J. 


Mun-Kee Products Corp. 

Newark, N. J. 

Send me a Mun-Kee Stamp Pad on trial. If not satisfactory I 
will return it in good condition in ten days or pay the regular 
price of $1.50. 


ROID csicsnnteneiicstenreenenniewenass ’ 


DRIED cencececceceevsrcsciseinansasrsssecncnsorcne 


Color-pad...........cccccscssrsns-+-ssneeeees 
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To the constructively minded credit manager nothing 
could be more pleasing than the slowing up of the 
pace at which he must remove pages from the ledgers 
and file them away in the inactive files—unless it is the 
sight of blank spaces on active sheets becoming filled 
more and more with entries that mean merchandise 
sold to good accounts. 


The Cost of Customer Control 


Gratifying to the man who has been trained to watch 
expenses carefully is the news that the closely directed 
and highly personal mailings made under Customer 
Control actually cost little more than the ordinary 
broadcast mailings, and usually, much less than the 
price of “canned” series of mailings. Their small cost 
above ordinary routine mailings is more than made up 
for by their avoidance of waste and their greater 
effectiveness. 

As an instance, a certain store wished to make an 
appeal to its customers for a line of merchandise that 
is decidedly high priced. In spite of its evident su- 
periority and value, only a few people in each hun- 
dred customers could possibly be persuaded to buy it. 
Without the information existing in Customer Control, 
the appeal would have an immense amount of waste 
circulation, almost like a newspaper advertisement. 
With the use of Customer Control it was found that 
only about 15 per cent of the active customers were 
either accustomed to buying goods in that price class 
or else had a sufficiently high rating to make it likely 
they would pay the price. Thus an 85 per cent waste 
was eliminated and a sizeable fraction of the cost of 
the year’s service saved. In another case an appeal 
was to be made on a type of goods that the average 
person buys only once in two years. A quick selection 
from the lists showed that a considerable percentage 
of customers had bought such goods from that store 
within the last two years and during the current year 
and nothing was sent to them. Once more a gratify- 
ing saving was made. 

The opportunities for intelligent and effective ap- 
peals, with waste largely eliminated and their personal 
application greatly increased, are innumerably through 
the use of the information made available by Customer 
Control records. To the alert merchandiser they offer 
a mine of sales opportunities and open up unsuspected 
means for doing more business with the present cus- 
tomers and for keeping them as customers for a greater 
length of time. 





National Retail Credit Association 
Conferences for 1930 


New York State, at Elmira, February 11-12 
North Central, at Superior, Wisc., February 17-18-19 
Tri-State, at Youngstown, Ohio, March 12-13 
Southern, at Chattanooga, Tenn., March 17-18 
Florida State, at Miami, April 21-22 
California State, at Los Angeles, April 25-26 
Northwest, at Seattle, Wash. May 19-20 


Members in the districts in which these Conferences 
are to be held are urged to attend them in person. 





New Orleans Credit Man- 
agers are Full of “Pep” 


The annual meeting of the Associated Retail Credit 
Men of New Orleans was held December 5. As an 
expression of confidence in the ability of the officers who 
had served for seven months under the reorganization 
plan, the entire personnel was re-elected. This was a 
compliment to Mr. J. D. Henderson of Mayer Israel & 
Company, the president, and his associates who have set 
out to make New Orleans the outstanding Retail Credit 
organization of the country. 


A new feature was developed in a full-time executive 
secretary, whose duties are to develop the Association to 
its greatest efficiency, secure new members, and make 
the meetings interesting. 

Miss Margaret Ross, a former employee of the New 
Orleans Credit Bureau, was elected to this position. 


A Protective Patrol, for handling bad check artists, 
shoplifters, and other undesirables, will be one of the 
features of the new year’s activities. 


The Officers and Directors elected are as follows: 


President—J. D. Henderson, Mayer Israel & Co. Inc., 
Vice-Pres.—W. J. Fischer, Progressive Co. Inc., 
Secretary—E. W. Martin, Philip Werlein, Ltd. 
Treasurer—S. A. Mayor, Krauss Co. Itd., 
Executive Secretary—Miss Margaret Ross, Formerly New Or- 

leans Retailers Credit Bureau, Inc., 
Directors—A. L. Tassin, Kreeger Store, Inc., 

W. G. Finnan, L. Feibleman & Co. Inc., 

H. Fielder, D. H. Holmes Co. Ltd., 

W. R. Stone, L. Godchaux Co., 

Max Good, Marks Isaacs Co., 

Cliff Baldwin, Canal Bank & Trust Co. 

A. E. Maurin, New Orleans Public Service, 

I. C. Benjamin, Imperial Shoe Store, 

Wm. Purvis, White Brothers Co., 

Mrs. Rose Keily, Maison Blanche. 


A Word About Collection Stickers 


The wonderful results secured by members who use 
the National Retail Credit Association collection stick- 
ers prompts us to remind all members these collection 
helps were developed for our entire membership. They 
were carefully prepared and much thought was given 
to their wording, so as to make them inoffensive, yet 
effective. They say in diplomatic language all you could 
Say in a personally written letter. 

We urge their use as an effective collection method 
at 99% the cost of letter writing. 

The inside front cover gives you an idea of what these 
stickers are. Why not try them? The cost is nominal 


and made so only by our ability to print in million 
quantities. 





Ralph Watson’s Christmas Present 

The thousands of friends of Ralph Watson, past presi- 
dent of the National Retail Credit Association, are con- 
gratulating him upon the arrival, a few days before 
Christmas, of a fine baby girl at his home—a wonderful 
Christmas present for Papa and Mama Watson, and 
also Ralph, Junior, who is now two years old. 
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Husband’s Responsibility 

(Continued from page 13) 
house with all things necessary and suitable; or that he 
had furnished the wife with ample ready money for the 
purpose, and requested her not to purchase on credit; 
or had provided suitable places where all things neces- 
sary could be had, and forbidden her to purchase else- 
where.” 

In Raynes v. Bennett, 114 Mass. 424, it was ruled 
that to maintain an action against a husband for articles 
sold his wife without his authority, while they were 
living together, it must appear that he neglected her 
suitable support, and that the goods were reasonably 
necessary, having regard to his condition in life. 

In Vaughan v. Mansfield, 229 Mass. 352, a suit for 
medical services rendered the wife and minor child of 
the defendant, the Court stated that the evidence war- 
ranted a finding that the defendant, had seen the plain- 
tiff at the defendant’s house and that he knew the visits 
there were made by the plaintiff as a physician in re- 
sponse to calls from the wife of the defendant, and that 
there was evidence that the plaintiff had sent bills from 
time to time to the defendant’s residence through the 
mail, and that there was not evidence that the defendant 
ever had forbidden the plaintiff to render, or the wife 
or child in the presence of the plaintiff to receive, the 
services of the plaintiff on his account. The court ruled 
that “under these circumstances the presumption of 
the agency of the wife, which is inferred from her rela- 
tion to her husband as manager of the household, to 
pledge her husband’s credit for medical services that 
are reasonably necessary for her or the family, is not 
rebutted by proof that the defendant privately had in- 
structed his wife never to run any bills and had given 
her money from time to time to pay all expenses when 
she told him she needed it.” It is apparent that this 
decision is not in conflict with the decision in Raynes 
v. Bennett, 114 Mass. 424. See also 30 C. J. p. 590, 
sec. 124; 13 R. C. L. 1179, sec. 208. 

We find nothing in prior decisions by this court or 
by the Supreme Court of the United States inconsistent 
with the rule announced in the foregoing authorities. 

Dodge v. Knowles, 114 U. S. 430, a District of Colum- 
bia case, was an attempt to charge the wife’s separate 
estate for provisions supplied the family while the hus- 
band and wife and children were living together. The 
Court said: “The plaintiff’s claims are for groceries 
supplied to a household in which the husband and wife 
and their children were living together ; and upon prom- 
issory notes given by the husband, describing himself 
as trustee for the wife, in payment for groceries so 
supplied. The obligation to pay for the supplies of 
the family is ordinarily a debt of the husband. Promis- 
sory notes given by the husband, though describing 
himself as trustee for the wife, bind him personally, 
and do not bind her estate, unless he is clearly proved 
to have had authority to give them in her behalf.” After 
discussing the evidence, the Court said: “Such testi- 
mony is wholly insufficient to warrant a court of equity 
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in decreeing that debts, which are prime facie the debts 
of the husband, should be considered as debts of the 
wife, and made a lien upon her separate estate.” 

In Tyler v. Messenger Co., 17 App. D. C. 85, the 
Court merely stated the general rule that the wife is 
clothed with an implied authority to give orders for 
wearing apparel, furniture, provisions, and all such 
things as may fairly be presumed necessary for the de- 
cent maintenance of herself, her husband and family, 
but the question in the present case was neither involved 
nor considered. 

In Dobbins v. Thomas, 26 App. D. C. 157, it was ruled 
that a contract made by a married woman for the ex- 
change of real estate and for the purchase of personal 
property must, under the Code, be deemed to have been 
made with reference to her separate estate, and that the 
provisions of Sec. 1177 of the Code, that the husband 
shall not be relieved from liability for necessaries con- 
tracted for by his wife, do not operate to relieve the 
wife from liability for necessaries contracted for inde- 
pendently of her husband. 

Maschauer v. Downs, 53 App. D. C. 142, 289, F. 540, 
was an action for necessaries supplied defendant’s wife 
and children while the wife was living apart from her 
husband without just cause. The court said: “A hus- 
band who is able, ready, and willing to support his wife, 
and who gives her no just cause to abandon him or 
leave his bed and board, cannot be compelled to support 
her elsewhere than at his own house, if he has one. His 
liability for necessaries provided by other persons for 
her support rests entirely upon the ground of his neglect 
or default.” 

We are of the view that the rule to be deduced from 
the authorities we have reviewed is just and salutary. 
Its tendency will be to check extravagance (one of the 
most pronounced of modern evils), and at the same time 
protect husbands, who, in good faith, have made such 
provision for their wives as their means and station 
in life warranted, from debts thoughtlessly and need- 
lessly contracted, and often beyond the capacity of the 
husband to pay. Moreover, it does not require the dis- 
cernment of a Solomon to appreciate that the unauthor- 
ized purchase of goods by a wife, whose husband has 
adequately provided for her, inevitably will have a tend- 
ency to disturb and possibly disrupt their conjugal rela- 
tions. 

The present day means available to merchants for the 
ascertainment of the moral and financial responsibility 
of patrons and customers are such that little apprehen- 
sion need be indulged on account of the rule we have 
announced. 

It appearing that the evidence fully justified the find- 
ing and judgment of the court below, the judgment is 
affirmed, with costs. Affirmed. 

(Signed) Cuas. H. Ross, 
Associate Justice. 





COMBINE VACATION AND BUSINESS 
Toronto, June 17-20. 


Checking Up On Credits 
(Continued from page 20) 
credit survey, for department stores, and see how the 
percentage of these “returns and allowances” varies 
with the different credit conditions under which the 
merchandise is bought. 

When the sales are for cash, only 6.8 per cent of 
the goods are returned. Where the articles are sold 
on the installment plan, 12 per cent of the merchandise 
finds its way back to the store (and I should note 
here, I think, that when the merchant has to go and 
take the article away, because of non-payment, that 
usually counts as a “return’’). So we see that nearly 
twice as much is returned under the installment system 
as when the transaction has been on a cash basis. 
Under all the circumstances, that’s not particularly sur- 
prising. 

But how about the third class—the “open credit 
sales,” better known as “charge accounts”? The pre- 
liminary returns from our Credit Survey show that, on 
charge accounts, more than 20 per cent of the goods 
purchased are carried back to the store. That fact, it 
seems to me, is calculated to bring some of us up with 
a jolt. 

Now I think that most of us, if we’re really honest 
with ourselves, will admit that charge accounts are 
sometimes abused, as regards the return of goods. 
Let’s be frank about the matter. The customer is apt 
to feel that he “has the whip-hand”—that he occupies 
a position of impregnable advantage. You often hear 
it expressed (a bit baldly) this way: “They’ve got to 
take it back, because they haven’t got their money yet.” 

Doesn’t this lead, fairly often, to the return of the 
goods for merely whimsical or frivolous reasons—just 
because the weather-vane of a capricious fancy hap- 
pens to have veered? And, if that is true, do you think 
it’s quite fair to the merchant? 

Possibly a young lady’s dress, purchased on a charge 
account, is really most becoming, well-fitting, of per- 
fect quality, and entirely in accordance with the dic- 
tates of “the mode.” But maybe the “boy-friend,” 
moved by nothing more than a desire to tease, makes 
some slighting remark about the garment. The young 
lady takes the observation much to heart—and_ back 
to the store goes a really fine dress. Or a hostess at 
a bridge-party may fancy the socially distinguished 
Mrs. Jones raising her eyebrows a bit derisively in the 
direction of the new tea-service. She broods about the 
matter—and back to the store goes the charming china- 
ware, because, you see, it’s been purchased “on a charge 
account.” 

Such incidents are only natural, you may say; they 
are part of the wayward, fickle, humorsome impulses 
of human nature, and a person has the right to change 
his—or her—mind. 


But think for a moment what it means to the mer- 
chant when, in this very important group of his credit 
transactions, more than a fifth of the goods come 
back to the store. It eats into the time of the sales- 
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people; it involves more “paper work,” more records 
and entries; it may mean sending the delivery truck 
to get the discarded article and take the new one to 
the customer. So it adds to the “transactions cost,” 
the cost of doing business. That cannot be accepted 
as a dead loss by the merchant. It must be compen- 
sated for—and the only way it can be effectively re- 
trieved is by means of increased prices. In the end, 
the practice makes you pay more for what you buy. 

It’s rather interesting to note that the highest per- 
centage of these “returns and allowances” on charge 
accounts is reported by the department stores that do 
an annual business running from a million to ten mil- 
lion dollars; the figure of “returns” for these stores 
is more than 25 per cent. For stores doing less than 
$100,000 worth of business per year, the figure is only 
2.5 per cent. 

What’s the reason for such an amazing difference? 
It’s not exactly easy to put one’s finger on the cause. 
One factor, I suppose, is that the bigger stores handle 
more expensive articles—elaborate “luxury” or semi- 
luxury goods—regarding which a buyer is apt to be 
more exacting and more prone to change his mind. 
Do the larger stores have a more volatile, hpyer-fas- 
tidious clientele? Do the patrons of the small stores 
have a clearer conception of their practical needs? 

Those questions cannot be answered with exactitude, 
but I feel they are suggestive. I think that our Retail 
Credit Survey gets us here into a fascinating field of 
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psychology and social customs, which, at the same time, 
is of large economic and financial importance and de- 
serves decidely close study with the object of helping 
the retailer. 


In other aspects of the credit situation, there are 
times when the consumers—or the consumers’ “next 
of kin”—feel that possibly they need a bit of help. 
There was the young husband, for instance, who was 
confronted with a sheaf of statements covering his 
lady’s purchases of her new winter wardrobe. He was 
in a state of distraction and despair. “For Heaven’s 
sake, don’t bring me any more bills,” he finally cried 
out; “I simply can’t face them!” But the charming 
creator of the bills saw no necessity of doing that. 
“Why, darling,” she cooed sweetly, “I don’t want you 
to face them—I just want you to foot them!” 


Next week, at this same time, I shall continue our 
discussion of this Retail Credit Survey and shall try 
to tell you something, too, about our studies of the 
question: What is responsible for retail bankruptcies? 

Until then, good-night and thank you! 


Position Wanted 


By Office, Credit and Collection Manager, with over 
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Available at present. 
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Creative Credit 
(Continued from page 17) 
and won't be denied. Then, in the name of common 
sense, why should something good be turned into some- 
thing bad—hbecause of lack of judgment in the use of 
this precious credit. 

Credit is a service, yes, and almost indispensable. 
Credit is a convenience, yes. Credit is creative. Except 
for credit there would not be the ever increasing volume 
of business. It is the one medium provided for the crea- 
tion of business expansion. The statement is made that 
the entire amount of currency in circulation is only five 
or six billions of dollars yet we do an annual business 
of over a hundred billion. This is only made possible 
through credit. Thirty-five billions of dollars of credit 
was extended by Retailers in 1928. 

Industry depends upon credit and credit depends upon 
industry. Every new industry entering the field pro- 
vides just that much more employment and its employees 
become the support of the merchant. 

In Chicago one radio company employs 8000 people ; 
in Philadelphia another radio company employs 6000 
people. These 14,000 people are producing goods for 
the market for consumption and except for the medium 
of credit there could not be a readily available market ; 
these 14,000 people likewise, having families to support 
are community purchasers. 

A higher business morale is created in the credit cus- 
tomer. A customer entering into a credit relation with 
you is taught the fundamentals of business and of the 
sacredness of meeting obligations. The debtor feels him- 
self compelled to carry on—to be more active—to earn 
more money—to produce more so that he may, with 
pride, meet his payments. This builds up his self respect, 
makes him more of a community asset and in the long 
run, a more valuable citizen. 


It is generally conceded that a charge customer is a 
fixed or established patron of the store but this does not 
mean that he buys all of his goods from you. Far from 
it—he has accounts at other stores as well so it is up to 
you to develop his patronage by proper service, good 
values, ete. 

The fact that he opens an account with you shows that 
the original sales resistance has been overcome. He is 
an investment and he should be developed. If his ac- 
count diminishes or becomes inactive it is your duty to 
find out why. 

It is cheaper for you to develop and keep your old cus- 
tomers than to go out into the market and get new ones. 
Please understand however, that a merchant must keep 
adding fresh blood to his business anatomy. He must 
get new trade. 

Credit is the one major convenience he has to sell to 
his prospective customers. The merchant is a modernly 
equipped merchandiser and his potentialities for greater 
business are increased by being able to afford credit 
facilities. 


I think an analysis of the sales in your larger stores 


will show that whatever increases you may have made 
is in credit sales. I believe further inspection will bring 
out the fact that the major increases are in the larger 
items, such as radios, washing machines, stoves and 
furniture. 

Production and consumption are constantly increasing. 
The great problem is to maintain a possible equalization 
of both. They have to be fairly well balanced or one 
overcomes the other, then there is a business disturbance. 
Credit involved simply means the transfer of funds from 
one pocket to the other. It is the means of creating and 
conducting business. The capital or money or credit 
goes from the banker to the manufacturer to the mer- 
chant to the consumer and then back from the consumer 
to the merchant to the manufacturer to the banker and 
back again and so on in an endless business cycle. 

If you have not already done so, I strongly recommend 
that you read the article in the Creprr Wortp for Oc- 
tober written by Mr. David J. Woodlock under the title 
“RETAIL CREDIT DOES AFFECT DISTRIBU- 
TION.” This is a good strong paper and presents sen- 
sible arguments for the use of credit as an aid in retail 
merchandise distribution. He points out in a masterly 
way how credit can be profitably employed. He gives 
us some very interesting information as to a nation wide 
survey of retail credit conditions made by the United 
States Department of Commerce cooperating with the 
National Retail Credit Association. He also tells us how 
splendidly the National Retail Credit Association is func- 
tioning, mentioning that the credit bureaus linked to- 
gether with the National Retail Credit Association have 
over 60 million credit credits in their files and through 
a standardized system of interchange each can secure 
information from the files of the others. 

If you go to your banker for a loan you may be abso- 
lutely sure that he is certain as to your responsibility and 
the liquidity of your assets, or else you must furnish him 
suitable collateral which is a perfectly good clean busi- 
ness procedure; then, that being true why when you 
trust people with your merchandise should you not like- 
wise be fully satisfied as to the customers ability to pay; 
can you afford to constantly “take a chance”—no you 
cannot. Even if you have sufficiently abundant capital, 
you are constantly tying it up without sufficient return; 
you can just as easily do equally as much business and a 
more profitable business with less frozen (or almost) 
assets by being frank and absolutely sincere with your 
customer, and particularly in the opening of new ac- 
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counts. He knows you are in business to make money 
and if you sell on open account on thirty day terms, this 
being based on cash prices, let him know so; you want 
his patronage—yes, sure, provided it yields you a proper 
return. There is a saying that merchandise well bought 
is half sold and likewise an account properly opened is 


half collected. Remember orders follow cash. 


To assist in making credit creative it is your duty to 
sell the public the value of credit. This, of course, can 
be done in many ways. First, if you have a community 
credit policy and constantly and regularly insist upon 
compliance with credit terms, you instil in the minds of 
the purchasers the necessity for meeting his obligations 
as agreed. Another way which is employed most suc- 
cessfully in a number of cities and that is by advertising. 
Conducting what is known as PAY YOUR BILLS 
PROMPTLY campaigns; either by newspaper space, 
the use of bill boards, the broadcasting over radios or all 
three combined. If you tell the public something often 
enough they can but believe it and believing it they will 
abide by it. 

Confidence—-that, next to Character is the greatest of 
all words and thoughts in credit. I cannot stress the 
word CONFIDENCE too strongly. You must have it 
in yourself, in your business organization, in your town, 
in your state, in your country and last but not least in 
your fellowman and this includes your customer. 

In spite of all I have said before, warning you to be 
careful not to extend credit unwisely, suggesting you 
religiously safeguard your accounts receivable, never re- 


laxing your vigilance night or day, this does not mean ° 


from any angle that I believe that everything is all 
wrong and that I am a calamity HOWLER—quite the 
opposite—there is too much good in our country from 
the standpoint of religion, education, finance and com- 
merce. The basis of business is too intrinsically and 
fundamentally sound for anyone in his sane mind to yell 
“Help, Help, we are sinking—all hope’s gone.” The 
people of these United States are fighters of adversity— 
when hit hardest they smile the most, so it is chins up, 
feet on the ground, front face and forward march. 
FUNDAMENTALS MAY BE DISTURBED BUT 
NOT DESTROYED. They believe in the future. 
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Retail Credit Procedure 
BY NORRIS A. BRISCO, PH.D., 
Dean of School of Retailing, New York University, and, as 
Collaborators, Members of The Associated Retail Credit 
Men of New York City, Inc. 


343 page, 6 x 9 inches, $5.00. Published by Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


ERE is a book of actual experiences of men who 

have specialized in getting new credit accounts 
and in reducing losses. It gives up-to-date methods 
and explains, among other things, how to organize a 
credit department, determine responsibility of appli- 
cant, make collections, sell on installment, and handle 
legal matters. 

In addition, the book discusses recent changes in 
methods made by outstanding retail establishments, 
which succeeded in cutting down the percentages of 
losses and which have increased the number of ac- 
counts. It presents a valuable discovery—how retail- 
ers can successfully handle every phase of retail credit. 
From actual experience the book reveals— 

—a definite policy for accepting credit risks 

—where retailers can get names of prospects who 

measure up to a high standard 

—what plan positively attract new business 

—how references can be secured from the best 

sources 


—what to do with good risks who have never 

established credit 

—what should be looked for in a credit agency’s 

report 

—how to set a limit on any customer’s account, 

and how to hold the account to that limit 

—the better ways of making collections 

—what negotiable instruments should be used by 

credit men, if they ever expect to take legal action. 

The author, a recognized authority on the subject, 
had, when preparing the book, the cooperation of The 
Associated Retail Credit Men of New York City. Sev- 
eral well-known credit managers collaborated in writ- 
ing the text matter. 

The book will be of service not only to those wishing 
to enter the field of retail credit but to those actually 
engaged in the work. Throughout, the material is 
based on actual facts, rather than supposition and 
abstract reasoning. 

The officials of the National Retail Credit Associa- 
tion think so much of this book, they have designated 
it the official text book for their Credit Study Classes 
and members of the Association or students in the 
classes can secure the book at a price of $4.00 if ordered 
through the Association. 





The chief difficulty in forecasting nowadays is to an- 
nounce a dream of the future quickly enough so that you 
will not receive a catalog of it in the next mail_—Roger 
W. Babson. 
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Cleveland Retail Credit 
Men Again Break Records 


Annual financial statement of the Cleveland Retail 
Credit Men’s Company for the year just completed will 
show that this organization played Santa Claus to the 
extent of handing out $20,000 this year. In November 
the Cleveland Bureau turned over $10,000 to its parent 
affiliation, the Retail Merchants Board of the Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce. This amount to be used in ex- 
tending the Board’s protective division work. 

The second $10,000 was handed out just before Christ- 
mas to 760 members who had participated in the Cleve- 
land Bureau’s collection service. 

Specially prepared checks carrying out the Christmas 
spirit went to 540 members, bearing the following mes- 
sage in a holly-bordered voucher : 


“This check represents a refund of approximately 15 per cent 
of collection fees charged you and earned during the first ten 
months of 1929 by the Collection Department of your Credit 
Company. 

“We appreciate your cooperation, which is responsible for the 
success of the Credit Company and makes possible this reduction 
in your collection expense.” 


These checks varied in amount from $1 up to $1,800. 
Members whose refund amounted to less than a dollar 
were mailed holly-bordered cards bearing practically the 
same message and informing them how much had been 
credited their account. 

Frank E. Sherod, manager of the collection depart- 
ment, said that the refund followed a 34 per cent increase 
in the department’s business over that of 1928. During 
1929, this collection organization, which is only three 
years old, collected approximately $335,000, as compared 
with some $250,000 collected in 1928. 

The $10,000 which goes into the protective division 
was looked upon by Credit Company directors as a 
logical investment because it will be used to combat 
check workers, fraud purchasers and other crooks who 
are the natural enemies of the credit man. 

Since December 1, the protective division has been 
under the direction of O. J. Anderson, for five years 
operative and assistant manager of the Cleveland office 
of the National Pinkerton Agency. After seven years 
of operation under an expert criminal lawyer as a legal 
prosecution agency, this department has gone out for the 
active detection and prevention of crime. Working under 
Anderson is a former U. S. secret service agent who has 
specialized for many years on checks and other frauds 
involving hand writing. Legal affiliations are still main- 
tained with the office that has handled the protective 
division’s prosecution work since its inception. It is 
planned to add to the Division’s staff of trained opera- 
tives as occasion warrants. 





Position Wanted 
“Credit and office manager, four years’ experience in 
furniture business, seven years’ experience in bookkeep- 
ing and junior accounting work, desires to make a change 
around the first of the year. Can furnish A-1 references 
and bond. Address Box P, Tue Creprt Wort. 


A. W. Goldschmid Dies 

Alfred W. Goldschmid, widely known Credit Man, 
died January 2, at his home in Memphis, Tenn. 

He was one of the most active workers in the Retail 
Credit Men’s Association of Memphis, a charter mem- 
ber, and during the past ten years holding practically 
every office in the Association, from Committee Chair- 
man to President. 

In 1925 he was elected a member of the Board of 
Directors of the National Retail Credit Association and 
served three years. 

At the time of his death he was Credit Manager of 
the Commercial Appeal, the largest newspaper in the 
South. 

He is survived by a widow and three children. 





A New Series of Collection Inserts 

The National Retail Credit Association has just ap- 
proved the printing of two million new credit inserts 
for enclosing with statements. 

The success of the former series in increasing collec- 
tion turnover prompted making these unusually attrac- 
tive. 

They are recommended to all members as a quick, 
inexpensive and efficient collection and credit educa- 
tion feature. 

Six different inserts, ready for distribution January 
15. Send for samples or order for enclosure with your 
January statements. $2.50 per thousand in single thou- 
sands, or $2.00 in quantities of five thousand or more. 





Credit Classes Resume 

The credit classes of. the National Retail Credit 
Association which were interrupted by holiday busi- 
ness rush, will resume study in January. 

Excellent progress is reported from many sections 
of the country and the National Office is busy prepar- 
ing for the big task’ of reviewing the examination pa- 
pers of the students and grading same. 

Local associations which have not organized their 
classes are urged to enroll a Spring term at once. 
Write Guy H. Hulse, Educational Director of the Na- 
tional Retail Credit Association, St. Louis, for record 
cards and full information. 





Important Announcement 

Members of the National Retail Credit Association 
who desire additional copies of Tne Crepit Wor Lp, of 
students and others interested in our magazine but not 
desiring to become members of the National Retail 
Credit Association, can now subscribe for THE CREDIT 
Wor cp at the subscription rate of $2.00 per year. 

This ruling was made by the Board of Directors so 
all may share in the educational features of our pub- 
lication. 

Address subscriptions to THe Crepit Wortp, 1218 
Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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“Keeping Up With the Jones” 


Needs a Safety Valve—Education on Credit 
By Frank C. Hamilton 


The pressure of social and economic competition of the present day, coupled with the establish- 
ment of luxuries as essential necessities for daily living has made it possible for business to 


exploit the buying power of people . .. 


This exploitation is demanding educational control 


which now becomes the recognized duty of the National Retail Credit Association. 





action which involves the least resistance. They 

tend to do those things which give them satisfac- 
tion and to get away from those things which make 
them dissatisfied or which give them pain. Conse- 
quently, the basic motivation in all human action rests 
squarely upon this pleasure-pain principle. Since hu- 
man beings are more than biologically determined ani- 
mals, their attempts to gain satisfaction and to exper- 
ience pleasure, as well as to get away from those 
things which dissatisfy and give pain are characterized 
by a manifold series of variations which can be an- 
alyzed with difficulty. For instance, like an animal, a 
man seeks shelter, food, and a mate, but unlike an 
animal, the type of shelter he desires will be deter- 
mined largely by the social level in which he lives and 
the social needs which he experiences. Consequently, 
he will sometimes live in more expensive houses than 
he can afford, buy more expensive clothes than his 


Dain waa are prone to follow that line of 


salary permits, and maintain a mate and a family under 


conditions more refined and luxurious than 
biological requirements would demand. Yet he will still 
be following out certain basic urges that are essentially 
and fundamentally biological in character. As a human 
being these basic urges take on a social and an aesthe- 
tic character. The original fear of insecurity which 
in an animal is almost exclusively self-preservative in 
terms of the basic maintenance of life is elaborated in 
human beings to the point where the fear of social dis- 
approval, social inadequacy, and economic insecurity 
are far more dominant than the more biological fear of 
loss of life. The result is that individuals tend to do 
those things which will further their feeling of secur- 
ity and satisfaction whether they involve social, finan- 
cial, or moral responsibilities. The pressure of social 
and economic competition of the present day, coupled 
with the establishment of luxuries as essential neces- 
sities for daily living has made it possible for business 
interests to exploit the buying power of people. 
“Keeping up with the Jones” is more than a phrase. 
It is an essential act common to every class of people 
in every social situation. The demand for social approv- 
al and for social security has oftentimes led people 
to endanger their economic standing in order to meet 
it. Consequently, we find a prevalent condition of peo- 
ple living beyond their means, enjoying social satisfac- 
tions, and indulging in affective social competition with- 
out any feeling of economic responsibility. Easy credit 


social 


and methods of instalment buying, while they have 
stimulated trade, have made it possible for people to 
gain their social satisfactions and to succeed in their 
social competition without meeting continuously and 
promptly their economic obligations. The result is 
that, to owe money does not create any feeling of dis- 
satisfaction or uneasiness. A state of perpetual in- 
debtedness is being looked upon as a natural and nor- 
mal state of affairs. The older urgency common to 
people of an earlier generation, never to buy more 
than they could immediately pay for no longer main- 
tains itself in our time. Indifference to economic obli- 
gations, not with the idea of being, ultimately dis- 
honest, but with the idea of following the line of least 
resistance is one of the basic reasons for delinquency 
on the part of the people in the prompt payment of 
their obligations. It has become fashionable to be in 
debt because of the fact that standards of living and 
social requirements has in many cases surpassed the 
capacity of individuals to make prompt payment on 
all of those things which they buy where the purchase 
does not involve the payments of installments. 

If people are going to be influenced by advertise- 
ments in such a way that they will promptly meet their 
obligations, the advertising copy will have to involve 
such re-education as to establish a different attitude 
in the mind of the buyer toward his social responsibil- 
ities. Ignorance of what delinquency costs them both 
in money and values is another factor which tends to 
delay prompt meeting of obligation on the part of buy- 
ers. Few people realize that their credit is endangered 
permanently by delinquency in this respect. If they 
knew the extensive ramification of the national retail 
credit system, they would be uneasy and dissatisfied 
with the way in which they were meeting their obliga- 
tions. This uneasiness and dissatisfaction can be de- 
veloped through advertising which acquaints people 
with the facts, and which places a social as well as an 
economic imperative on prompt payments at the same 
time that it promises social and economic satisfaction 
when prompt and complete payments are habitually 
made. 

Summarizing, we find that carelessness or social in- 
difference and ignorance of what the economic failure 
involves are the basic reasons for delinquency in the 
prompt payment of obligations. Methods of attack 
through advertising which are to be educative in char- 
acter would deal with these two major considerations. 
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On account of the social competition which character- 
izes the social life of the American buyer, this individ- 
ual cannot afford to endanger the place that he has 
gained in his social relationships by delinquency in 
meeting his financial obligations. If he were made to 
feel that such delinquency would result in such social 
and economic insecurity, he would be powerfully stim- 
ulated toward prompt payment of his debts. 

I can see no more effective appeal in this campaign 
than one which would make it progressively impos- 
sible for men and women to make light of the fact that 
they are in debt. If by means of direct or indirect sug- 
gestion through pictorial illustration or metaphor, the 
advertiser could establish a social standard which 
would become a qualitative basis for social judgment 
on the part of hundreds of people, then the advertiser 
would establish reaction of social uneasiness that would 
soon induce a positive and favorable attitude toward 
promptness. 

The appeal to pride must be specific, and the basis 
for such specificity can well be the development of the 
idea that those people are superior people who make 
prompt payment of their bills. 

It is impossible to state in percentages or in any 
other quantitative way the relative importance of this 
positive and negative basis of motivation, because we 
do not know in terms of numbers how many people 
are more easily influenced through fear of economic 
insecurity than through fear of social disapproval. 
Neither do we know in any definite way how many 
people, habitually, buy beyond their capacily lo pay 
promptly, and how many people buy within that ca- 
pacity and still fail to make prompt payments. Re- 
search could be organized of such a nature as to give 
us a quantitative basis for making such distinctions. 
This research is considered as a definite and important 
part in our program. 

From a purely theoretical point of view we know that 
any idea which furthers dissatisfaction and creates an 
attitude or a feeling of insecurity will be effective in 
awakening people to their responsibilities; provided, 
the idea itself is concrete and specific rather than gen- 
eral or abstract in character. We are aware of the fact 
that mental inertia in the form of well fixed habits is 
difficult to overcome but not impossible. It will neces- 
sitate the readjustment of old habits and the forming 
of new ones. Consequently, it appears that the appeals 
should be made first which tend to awaken and ac- 
centuate feelings of inadequacy and insecurity on the 
basis on which the inertia of the present habits and 
attitudes toward payment of obligations depends, and 
then a positive educational procedure should follow. 





NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION 


Toronto, June 17-20. 





















































Advertising Accounts 
For Sale 


By Lawrence McDaniel, Counsel, N. R. Cs 
Judgments and open accounts are personal propert 
just like any other personal property, and may be sol 
and advertised for sale the same as any other asse 
However, the advertisement and the sale must be 
good faith. If the advertisement is merely for they 
purpose of forcing the collection of the judgment of 
the account, and not in good faith for the purpose of 
sale, then there would be a liability for damages againg 
the party or parties responsible for the publication ¢ 
distribution of the advertisement. As the court saygy 
in the case of Turner vs. Brine, 167 N. W. 584: 3 


The jury could well find the thought conveyed and intende 
to be conveyed, was that the plaintiff was not worthy of credi 
It was a warning to the public not to trust him. Such wa 
ings convey and ordinarily have the effect of depriving ong 
of public confidence and esteem. In ascertaining the thougl 
conveyed by this publication the jury could well find that whi 
the credit company published the information for the goo 
of its patrons, this was not the purpose of defendant. T 
purpose was to expose plaintiff to contempt and to depri 
him of the confidence and esteem of the public and to effect @ 
credit standing among the retail business men of Des Moines 

In the case of the United States vs. Burnell, 75 Fede 
Reporter, 823, it was held: 

That a paper issued by a collection agency containing 
its first page a motto showing that its purpose was to coll 
debts and a large part of the paper contained notices warni 
the public against persons alleged to have failed to pay th 
debts, or asking for information as to such persons, it a 
peared that when an account was sent to the agency for c 
lection the alleged debtor was notified that if not paid acco 
would be advertised in such paper as being for sale, and 
paper contained many such advertisements 


should be barred from the mails because the object 
appeared to be to coerce the payment of money and 
the notices as published were calculated by the ter 
and obviously intended to reflect injury upon the char 
acter and conduct of another; so we get back to th 
original proposition; that there is nothing unlawfthy 
in the advertisement and sale of judgments and acy 
counts; that no action for damages can be based omF 
the act of another in advertising and selling accounts) 
or judgments, if such advertisement and sale is if 
good faith and for the purpose of selling the judgment) 
or account, but if said such advertisement is merelyy 
for the purpose of coercing the debtor and holding himy 
up to public contempt, then there would be liability. 








Who Is Going to Toronto? , 

The officials of the National Retail Credit Associa® 
tion are anxious to have all those who expect to attend) 
the National Convention in Toronto, June 17-20, writ 
advising just what accommodations will be requireday 
Advance registrations are now being made, and you 
are urged to write D. J. Woodlock, Manager-Treasuretyay 
National Retail Credit Association, 1218 Olive Streetsay 
St. Louis, indicating your intentions. 





















; 
No obstacle is great enough to stop a man who be=§ 
lieves absolutely in himself and his proposition. 7 








